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PREFACE. 



Essays are a species of writing of the greatest 
utility, and of the most general interest ; their lan- 
guage, which ought to be simple, perspicuous, and 
energetic, is addressed more to the understanding 
than the passions ; not that it should be so entirely 
unadorned as to be dry and insipid, — so purely men- 
tal, as to admit of no figurative or hyperbolical ex- 
pression. Some of the finest specimens of English 
composition, are to be found among the Essayists, — 
as well for ease, elegance, and gracefulness, as for 
purity, energy, and even sublimity. But it is not on 
this, their principal merit rests : in them, truth is dis- 
passionately sought after, — her irresistible weapons 
dexterously and successfully wielded;— by them, 
error is detected and exposed, — liberty, in all her 
forms, asserted and maintained, — and the general 
cause of humanity promoted. What may be the 
merit of these Essays, it is not for the writer to 
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determine ; of one thing he is certain, that he has 
endeavoured to render them useful, entertaining, and 
worthy the approbation and esteem of the public. 

Some persons, perhaps, will be ready to ask, what 
end the author proposes to himself in publishing ? 
and be might reply, that, As to promote the general 
good of mankind ought to be the first object of a 
writer, and, as few works are published, which do 
not further it in some degree, he has proposed to 
himself this great object. But some one, it may be, 
would readily observe, that the author who wrote 
a large volume on the nightingale, wrote a larger 
preface, to prove he intended the public good. 
— Or, if he was to answer this query by stating, that 
he intended to aid the general cause of tnith, litera- 
ture^ and science, some one might sarcastically 
sing,— 

'^ Tis pleasing, sure, to see oAe's name in print, 
A book's a book, altliough there's nothing in't" 

— Or if be should answer this prying question, by 
saying, that, after having studied languages, — 
searched into the works of the learned dead, — waded 
through histories ; after having traced the progress 
pf art and science, — attended to the wiles of the 
political, — turned aside the veil of superstition, — 
given the closest attention and application to discern 
the nature of man, he thinks he has some preten- 
sions to publish as an author; someone would, per- 
haps, dryly remark : — 

Finis to this, my would-be learned friend, 
In writing foolish books, — ^tiiere is no end. 
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Leaviogy therefore, every one to goest, think, jett, 
or speak, what his pursuits or inclinations may 
suggest, he intends to pursue the peaceful tenour of 
his way* 

Of the Historical Review it may be proper to 
f^Mcrve, that, though it is perhaps more comprehen- 
sive than mi^t be expected from its limits, it is not 
designed so much for historical information, as to 
give a compendious view of the religious and politi- 
cal state, and of the great changes, of the ancient 
world. Man, in all his relations — in every shade of 
character — in the philosophy of his mind — in the 
history of his habits — is constantly the theme of the 
anthor* The king, the courtier, the philosopher, 
and the priest — in their pursuits, in the tendency of 
their passions and their objects, in their wisdom and 
their foUy, in the heights of prosperity,, and in the 
depths of adversity — are brought before the con- 
templations of the reader. It also notices the state 
of the great mass of mankind,~r-marks the rise 
and progress of art and science, — the origin and 
advancement of civilization. On every subject 
on which there is a difference of opinion among the 
learned, the reader is left at liberty to form his own 
judgment; yet, on every occasion, the author has 
indulged in a free and impartial investigation, with- 
out which, religion is bigotry, and learning mere 
pageantry. 

In Chronology, I have followed no particular system, 
knowing well the impossibility of reconciling different 
authors, both ancient and modern, with each other. 
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Nor have I fixed upon any particular epoch for the 
discovery of most of the arts and sciences, but have 
left this to the decision of the evidence of ancient 
records; I have only supposed, and not without 
ample testimony, that they were all discovered and 
much improved before the Trojan war. The Deluge, 
I believe, was topical, or limited to a certain part of 
the earth; by the rejection of this truth, many 
authors have been driven into the grossest absur«- 
dities. Josephus was so pressed with the evidence 
of their great antiquity, that he says, the rudiments 
of them were engraved upon a pillar by Seth, which 
was standing after the deluge. The author of the 
History of Hindoostan is compelled, from the evi- 
dence of the early exijstence of this nation, and of its 
proficiency in the arts and sciences, to suppose they 
were preserved with Noah in the ark. These con- 
jectures go to prove the opposite of what they are 
intended, viz. that the earth was very populous, and 
civilization in a very high state of improvement, in 
the age of the flood. 

In this volume, some opinions will be found, 
which are opposed to the most generally received 
notions, and will be looked upon with suspicion, if 
not with dread. If those doctrines which are held 
by many as sacred truths, should be brought within 
the meaning of the comprehensive term Supersti- 
tion, and should be proved to be such, the author, 
with his book, by many, will in all probability 

be immediately condemned. But neither the novelty, 
nor the antiquity, nor the prevalency of a doc- 
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trine, proves it to be either true or false. Error 
has held almost universal sway over mankind; 
Truth has been long waning against her powerful 
auxiliaries and vast empire. Like another Hydra, 
with a hundred, or rather a hundred thousand 
heads. Error has terrified men into an acquiescence 
and obedience ; whilst Truth, like another Hercules, 
has severed these heads from the trunk : yet others 
have sprung up with equal rapidity, until impartiaUty 
and liberality of sentiment, like another lolas, sears, 
and renders them unproductive and lifeless, and, it 
is to be hoped, will finally destroy the monster from 
the face of the earth. The efiects of Error are, di^ 
lusion and wretchedness,^-of the principles of Truth, 
enjoyment and felicity. The progress, therefore, 
of these principles is the highest good to Man, and 
an efibrt to elicit truth, at least merits his approbation 
and support 

Sheffield, March 3Ut, 1828. 
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ESSAYS. 



THE CAUSES, NATURE, AND EFFECTS OF 
NATIONAL ANTIPATIUES. 

Causes: Religion, Custom, P^judice, Jealousy, and Ambi- 
tion. — Natxj&e : In its nature it is similar to those Antipa- 
thies which eadst between individuals of opposing interests, 
inclinations, and pursuits. — Effects: The most obvious 
effects axe, wars and contentions for every sort of supe- 
riority— ^superiority in bravery and militaiy science; in 
commercial greatness and wealth ; in literature, antiquity, 
inventions, and genius. 

Mankind may very properly be con- 
sidered one family, under the superin- 
tend ency of one common Parent and 
Creator of all. For whatever distinc- 
tions of casts, tribes, nations, or deno- 
minations, have sprung up among men, 
wherever there is reason, with those 
attendant qualities and powers peculiar 
to man, whether he dwell in the frigid, 
temperate, or torrid zone, there can be 
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no real or essential difference, on which 
to found a separate cast or genus. 
Reason and understanding are the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of a human 
being ; and wherever these are, however 
degraded the station, however obscured 
by inveterate custom, or sullied by 
vicious habits, however miserable, 
poor, or despicable, there is the same 
inestimable though unpolished gem; 
the same ethereal though latent spark 
of intellect ; and in the most ignorant 
and wretched of human beings, the 
highest and mightiest of mortals beholds 
a brother. And where there is a same- 
ness of nature, there must be kindred 
interests, and ought to be mutual attach- 
ments : for, as all the members of the 
human frame sympathize with one that 
suffers, so ought the members of the 
human family to sympathize with each 
other. But the opposite of this is the 
truth. It is very rare to find a species 
of animals that will devour each other ; 
yet man is the ordinary prey of man. 
Society is often divided into a certain 
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number of real or imaginary grades, the 
more powerful and designing, preying 
upon the weaker and more credulous 
by the means of force and fraud. 

If such then is the real state of things, 
in communities established, ostensibly 
at least, with the design of promoting 
the prosperity and felicity of the whole, 
vfe need not make it a matter of sur- 
prise, that different communities mani- 
fest and retain mutual antipathies. 
Selfishness, in all its modifications, casts 
a dark cloud over the sun of reason in 
man, and gives rise to many pernicious 
propensities; as, the unbounded desire 
of wealth, the lust of power, and the 
ambition of a deathless fame. Nor is 
its influence limited to individuals only, 
it extends itself to states, kingdoms, and 
empires: nations glory, as well as 
princes, citizens, and subjects, in the 
display of their immense wealth, in mag- 
nificent and stately edifices, in great 
designs, and in surprising productions ; 
and, as gold is said to be the sinews 
of war, in the splendour of military 



equipage, as well as in the vastness of 
martial prowess. 

Every people is also immoderately 
partial to its own natural and artificial 
advantages and productions, blindly at- 
tached even to its own national failings 
and inconveniences. The native Indian 
almost adores his arrows and his battle- 
axe, proudly adorning himself with the 
spoils of those who have fallen victims 
to his dexterity or valour ; the Esqui- 
maux embraces the inhospitable shores 
of the polar regions with an affection it 
is impossible to overcome; whilst the 
European slave glories in his superior 
policy and science. The prejudices in 
fovour of one's own country, though they 
may be less obvious where there is a proxi- 
mity of climate and situation, are found to 
exist between every state and people. 

Before I proceed with the immediate 
subject of this essay, it will perhaps be 
necessary to define correctly what is to 
be understood by the term -^national 
antipathies. In doing this, we shall be 
assisted, in some degree, by attending to 
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the etymology of the word antipathy. 
It is compounded of the Greek, anti 
and pathos^ defined by contra affectus ; 
that is, that which is opposed to passion 
or affection. In a physical sense, for 
few words have a greater number of 
acceptations, it imports a mutual con- 
trariety or opposition of one thing to 
another. Water has a natural antipathy 
to fire ; light to darkness ; and cold to 
heat. But when this term has a refer- 
ence to nations, it is difficult to express 
precisely what it means. Perhaps, 
however, it consists in that mutual aver- 
sion, an aversion bordering upon, and 
generating enmity and hostile disposi- 
tions, which subsists, speaking generally, 
between the individual members and 
collective bodies of different states, 
communities, and kingdoms. 

In the infancy of the human race, laws 
had no existence ; every family was as a 
separate kingdom, governed by the 
father, as by a paternal monarch. Some 
of these families or infant states would 
flourish more than others, according as 

a2 



6 
they were protected by their own valour, 
or were industrious in their habits ; for, 
while valour was the means of protec- 
tion and safety, industry furnished the 
means of supporting with greater facility 
themselves and a numerous offspring. 
As these germs of societies increased in 
strength and number, and as they would 
soon have opposing interests, conten- 
tions and wars would naturally arise 
among them. The weaker tribes would 
frequently be oppressed and injured by 
their more powerful neighbours, who 
would rely, in most instances perhaps, 
more upon their prowess and bravery 
for support, than upon their own provi- 
dence and industry. Revenge is natural 
to man, — is one of the first and most 
prevalent passions and principles he 
adopts for the regulation of his conduct. 
If the injured tribe could not, therefore, 
take vengeance on its enemy during 
the life of the chief, he inculcated it 
upon his offspring, as an indispensable 
duty, to redress the real or supposed 
grievances after his decease. This is 



the case with most uncivilized tribes in 
the present day; particularly with those 
of New Zealand. In the progress 
towards civilization, when man had to 
emerge from barbarity by the energy 
of his own mind and ingenuity, nature 
and custom were aided by superstition, 
^ and the enmities of individuals were 
transfused into whole tribes, and trans- 
mitted from generation to generation. 

When any natural propensity in man 
is aided by custom and superstition, 
centuries pass away before any change, 
however desirable, can possibly be 
effected. Indeed, man, on his entrance 
into the world, is susceptible of almost 
any sort of impressions; he may be 
modelled into the most lovely and 
beautiful personification of virtue, or 
may be transformed into the most de- 
grading and hideous picture of vice. 
Custom wields an iron sceptre over man- 
kind ; Superstition, like a mighty wiz- 
ard, diffuses her enchantments over the 
face of the earth, against whose reign 
the few who discover her tyranny dare 
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not to rise into open rebellion, for men 
adore with ecstacy their most bitter and 
virulent foes. These, if we attend to 
the almost omnipotent influence they 
have over man, we shall find, are the most 
fruitful sources of national antipathies. 

It has been already observed, that, in 
the infancy of society, men would plun- 
der and oppress each other; that en- 
mities and wars would arise among 
them, which would be perpetuated from 
age to age ; that these would be in- 
creased and strengthened afterwards by 
superstition and custom, — which is now 
to be proved. By superstition is meant 
all the false and forged religions that 
have obtained among men ; — by custom, 
those practices and pursuits by which 
men are formed in their manners of life 
and modes of thinking. 

In pursuing our subject, we shall 
pay some attention to the most ancient 
nations, among whom Egypt deserves 
the first consideration, both for her 
antiquity and celebrity. This kingdom 
was in a great degree insulated from 
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her neighbourB by her religious and 
ci?il institations. The secrets of her 
religion were written in hieroglyphical 
characters, intelligible only to her 
priests ; her customs and manners were 
such as habit and prejudice could only 
render tolerable. In her religious cere- 
monies were many things in themselves 
really ludicrous, but would appear much 
more so to the biassed minds of foreigners ; 
nor would many of her customs appear 
less so. £^ypt far exceeds all the other 
nations of antiquity in the invention and 
knowledge of the mechanical arts and 
sciences; from her, perhaps, they all 
sprung, as from one prolific parent. But 
whilst she was venerated for her emi- 
nence in science, she was viewed with 
contempt on account of her singular 
manners, and her numerous and absurd 
superstitions. In Persia and Greece, 
the females were confined to their own 
houses; in the former country they 
were as closely confined as if they were 
actually imprisoned, having permission 
to see no persons but those who belonged 
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to the family ; so were also the virgins 
of Greece, and it was considered in- 
decent for a married woman to go 
beyond the limits of her own house. 
But, while their husbands tarried at 
home to spin and weave, the employ- 
ment of females in other countries, the 
Egyptian women went abroad to trade and 
transact business in their places of public 
resort. A Greek or Persian, travelling 
into Egypt, would be naturally disgusted 
with the minute and frivolous customs 
of that people, for most of which he 
could see no reasonable motive ; he 
would, at the same time, be unconscious 
that he was subject to some that ap- 
peared equally as much so to others; 
those things appearing most reasonable 
to men in general, in 'which they have 
been brought up or educated. These 
remarks will need only the illustration 
of a few of their most singular usages. 
How offensive it would be to the peo- 
ple of other nations, to see the Egyptian 
and his beasts living in the same habi- 
tation in the greatest concord and 
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aflfection, and permitting this out of 
a religious veneration for them. To 
witness at the same moment, one per- 
son tempering mortar with his hands, 
another working the water and flour to- 
gether, of which they made bread, with 
his feet, — a part of the body necessarily 
exposed to all sorts of filth and dirt. 
They also ate the flesh of the bodies of 
many animals, but by no arguments 
could be induced to eat the head of any. 
Swine were considered by them such 
impure beasts, that if any one chanced 
to touch one, he ran immediately to a 
river, and, without taking off any of his 
clothes, leaped in, to wash away the 
imaginary pollution. If a house was on 
fire, they permitted it to burn to the 
ground; but if a»cat died, they shaved 
their eyebrows, if a dog, the whole body, 
and buried these animals in consecrated 
coffins with evident tokens of sorrow. 
These customs, viewed through the 
medium of a strong prejudice by the 
people of surrounding nations, naturally 
excited a degree of scorn, approaching 
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to hatred ; whilst the Egyptians, because 
the former neglected them, and was 
addicted to others, which in their opinion 
were equally as opposed to reason, had 
such an antipathy to them, that they 
would by no means either salute them 
with a kiss, agreeably to ancient custom, 
or use the same knife, pot, or spit, nor 
even eat the flesh of an unblemished 
animal, which had been cut up with the 
knife of a Grecian or a foreigner. 

The religion of the Egyptians, no less 
than her customs, were such as to create 
disgust' and aversion in the minds of the 
people of surrounding nations. For, 
though Greece, along with some other 
countries, deified her heroesand heroines, 
such as Hercules and Ceres, Juno and 
Jupiter, yet they were* mortals who had 
achieved some memorable exploits, or 
had bestowed some useful art, science, 
or invention, on their countrymen. But 
in Egypt, the meanest reptile was vene- 
rated and adored: to great numbers 
of them, temples were erected, whilst 
many of them were fed and guarded 
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with the most unceasing care, and 
decorated with the richest ornaments; 
and when any of them died, they were 
buried with more pomp, ceremony, and 
cost, than human beings of the highest 
rank and merit. Thus whilst the Egyp- 
tians gloried in their deified brutes, they 
entertained the utmost antipathy to- 
wards those who worshipped illustrious 
mortals; whilst the Grecians imagined 
theirs to be, by far, the most rational 
religion, inasmuch as they venerated 
beings who had conferred most essen- 
tial benefits on the human race ; 
and the antipathy of Egypt would be 
reflected back from Greece with invete- 
rate malevolence. — What were the 
opinions and notions, which a more 
modem nation held of Egypt, may, in 
some degree, be gathered from one of 
her poets ; who satirizes her thus : — 

Qais nesdt, Volusi Bithynice, qualia demens 

jEgyptus portenta colat ? crocodilon adorat 

Pais hnc ; ilia pavet saturam serpentibus ibin, &c. 

Juven, Sat, 15. 

** How Egypt, mad with superstition grown, 
Makes gods of monsters, but too well is known : 

B 
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One sect devotion to Nile's serpent pays ; 

Others to Ibis, that on serpents preys. 

Where, Thebes, thy hundred gates he unrepaired, 

And where maim*d Memnon's magic harp is heard. 

Where these are moukl'ring, let the sots combine 

With pious caie a m(Hikey to enshrine ! 

Fish-gods you'll meet, with fins and scales o'ergrown; 

Diana^is dogs adored in ev'ry town, 

Her dogs have temples, but the goddess none ! 

Tis mortal sin an CMiion to devour, 

Each clove of garUc is a sacred pow'r. 

Religious nations sure, and blest abodes^ 

Where ev'ry orchard is o'er-run with gods ! 

To kill is murder, sacrilege to eat, 

A Idd or lamb — man's flesh is lawful meat V* 

Dryden. 



The enmity which existed between 
the Persians and Greeks, to those who 
are in any degree conversant with their 
history, must be palpably obvious. 
Numerous causes tended to generate 
and strengthen it. Nothing could be 
more opposite than the customs and 
religions of these two nations. The 
Persians were pompous, effeminate, and 
servile ; the Grecians were brave, hardy, 
robust, and excessively fond of liberty. 
The felicity of the former consisted in 
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languishing in voluptuousness ; the latter 
Mver^ enterprising, and gloried in an in- 
vincible fortitude. What could be more 
contemptible to a Grecian than the gor- 
geous apparel and the ostentatious dis- 
play of military trappings of the Persian 
warrior ? Whilst the simple rusticity of 
the Grecian soldier, would be viewed 
with scorn by his more polished and 
courteous neighbour. — It must not, how- 
ever, be omitted, that the ancient his- 
torians account for the origin of this 
enmity, so inveterate between these 
nations, in another way. They sup- 
posed it arose from those real or imagi* 
nary insults and injuries, the forcibly 
carrying away, and the violation of the 
persons, of each others beauties, so 
famous in ancient records. But these 
tales were discarded by some, laughed 
at by others, and disregarded by most. 
Parties in each country might desire, 
from mere wantonness, to retaliate ; but 
it is next to impossible that whole 
countries, after the lapse of so many 
centuries, should imbibe a settled hatred 
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to each other from such an uncertain^ 
frivolous, and ludicrous cause. 

Superstition will always, in every age, 
be found to be the most fertile soil for 
national antipathies. No doctrines or 
opinions take such deep hold of the 
human mind as tho^e connected with 
religion ; and most false religions are 
cruel, — all, uncharitable and implacable. 
This shall be fully illustrated in the pro* 
gress of this Essay ; at present, those of 
the Grecians and Persians shall be at-^ 
tended to as far as regards the subjects 
The intelligent, among the latter, reve* 
renced the sun as an emblem of the in* 
visible and eternal Deity ; but the vulgar 
adored it as the fountain of life, being, 
and intellect. That noble animal, the 
horse, was, as figurative of strength and 
fleetness, dedicated to the sun ; and the 
circle of the heavens was thought to be 
the only temple worthy so augnst a 
divinity. They associated with the sun, 
in their religious worship, the moon and 
stars, which they believed to be ani- 
mated with a divine, ethereal principle. 
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How much saperior, therefore, without 
entering into further particulars, would 
the Persian consider his religion to be, 
to that of the Greeks, who erected tem- 
ples of wood and stone, and adored 
statues made of the same gross, palpable 
material, tie would be scarcely con- 
sidered as a being of the same species, 
who could worship mortals like himself, 
and perhaps would be placed a grade 
lower in the scale of intellect. At the 
same time, the Grecian would probably 
coHsider that man as approaching to a 
state of insanity, who could condescend 
to worship a being of whom he could 
have no certain knowledge. And there 
would, doubtless, for men are the same 
in all ages, be passing between these two 
nations the most sarcastical reproaches ; 
one party would be emphatically styled, 
the worshippers of the sun, and would be 
tauntingly asked at night perhaps, where 
is your god ? At the same time, it may 
be supposed, that the other party would 
retort by observing that the Grecian 
worshipped a being like himself. Per- 

B 2 
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baps the Persian would point to some 
puny or insignificant fellow^ such as 
Homer's Thersites, whose figure was, — 



.'' such as might his soul proclaun ; 



One eye was blinking^ and one leg was lame : 
His momitain-shoidders half his breast overspread ; 
Thin hairs bestrewed his long mis-shapen head; 
Spleen to mankind his envious heart possest^ 
And much he hated aU— but most the blest/' 

pointing to some such figure, he might 
exclaim — "There is an image of your 
divinity; worship, adore, pray to him!" 
There is an antipathy to be found 
also, existing between nations of rival 
interests and ambition ; and before we 
altogether quit the ancients, this shall 
be elucidated by one instance from their 
history. We might, on this part of 
l^e subject, easily advert to the small 
states : of Greece ; states which, from 
this cause, were perpetually warring 
and contending with each other ; these 
unceasingly sought, and finally effected, 
each others overthrow, until the inde- 
pendence of them all was involved in the 
monarchy of Macedonia* But the 
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instance alluded to is more illustrative 
and apposite. Carthage was powerful by 
fleets, wealth, and commercial aUiances ; 
Rome, by a keen-sighted policy, by mar* 
tial discipline and valour. Each was 
ambitious to subdue its neighbour, to 
enlarge its dominions, and to reign with- 
out the fear of a rival. Carthage aided 
her ambition by a mercenary, cruel, and 
treacherous spirit of policy; Rome, 
though no less ambitious than her com- 
petitor, sought to gratify her lust of 
conquest by means of bravery, wisdom, 
and constancy. Sicily was the stage on 
which they first manifested their ani- 
mosity to each other ; there, like two 
athletic wrestlers, equal in strength and 
skillf they contended for victory. In 
the pride of manly and almost gigantic 
vigour, (to follow up the metaphor,) they 
seized on each other : at one time, from 
some unlucky incident, one of them 
was brought under, and almost subdued; 
but, placing itself again in some favour- 
able posture, it recovered breath and 
strength, reducing its antagonist, in its 
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turn, to the same necessity, until Rome 
finally vanquished and subdued her foe. 
The ambition of conquest, the fear of 
rivalry, hurried them on to an immediate, 
sanguinary contest. Rome might have 
led her victorious armies into Spain, 
ivhich would have fallen an easy and 
wealthy prize to her bravery ; Carthage 
might have extended her conquests over 
the continent of Africa, and made her- 
self much more formidable by the ex- 
tent of her territories and the augmenta- 
tion of her armies ; but, conscious of 
their own inherent strength, and jealous 
of the rising fame of each other,, they 
scorned all subordinate objects, and 
meditated each others destruction. 
Hence, the citizens of these states fos- 
tered an inveterate, mutual antipathy; 
perhaps a more deep-rooted and obsti- 
nate one, was never found to exist be- 
tween two competing countries. 

The following facts, familiar to all 
who are in any degree conversant y^ith 
Roman and Carthaginian history, will 
serve to illustrate the foregoing remarks. 
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A victorious army of Roman soldiers^ 
commanded by that renowned general. 
Regains, approaches the walls of Car* 
thage; the inhabitants receive some 
foreign aid, and venture another engage* 
ment; the Romans are defeated , many 
of them, along wi|li their commander, are 
taken prisoners, and as a mark of infamy 
are made to pass under the yoke. 
Regulus is loaded with irons and cast 
into prison, where he remains for several 
years. Carthage in her turn suffers 
many defeats, and, weary of the war, 
sighs for peace. To accomplish this, 
Regulus is sent as an ambassador to his 
native country, being first sworn to re- 
turn to captivity, if he could neither 
bring about a peace nor an exchange 
of prisoners. One would have thought 
that the pleasures of home, the smiles 
of friends, the endearing ties of rela- 
tives, would have shaken the fortitude 
of the warrior. But, what was the con- 
duct of this Roman senator? It was 
directly opposite to the desire of his 
enemies. So virulent was his enmity to 
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the Carthaginians, that he dissuaded 
his countrymen from peace, or even an 
exchange of prisoners ; and then return- 
ed to a voluntary exile and to death ! — 
On the other hand, we see Asdrubal, 
the father of Hannibal, leading his son 
to the altar of the gods, and constrain- 
ing him to swear eternal hatred to the 
Roman name: whilst the renowned 
sage and patriot, the elder Cato, is said, 
seldom to have concluded a speech in 
the senate, without repeating these 
memorable words, " Carthage must be 
destroyed." Nor were these sentiments 
and feelings limited to a politic and 
patriotic few. Hannibal, animated with 
a hatred to the Roman name, passed 
with his army across the Alps to the 
fine, fertile plains of Italy, where, one 
would have thought, it would have 
sooner been exterminated by Roman 
valour, than even by the inclemency of 
those inhospitable mountains. But this 
hardy captain of the age, engages and 
vanquishes the Romans. They raise 
another, a more numerous and powerful 
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army than the former ; but the craftiness 
and skill of the wily Carthaginian is too 
much for the bravery of the far-famed 
Romans; and after repeated contests, 
he completely overthrows them at the 
battle of Cannse, and sends a bushel of 
gold rings to his native city, to demon- 
strate, by the number of knights slain, 
the greatness of his victory. After this 
signal defeat, and during the fifteen 
years Hannibal was in Italy, what was 
the conduct of the citizens of Rome? 
Does this pressure of calamities sink 
them into a state of despair? or do 
they call to their aid, by mercenary in- 
ducements, foreign succours ; or servilely 
sue for peace ; or are these things so 
much as named ? No ! their invincible 
fortitude and firmness tacitly proclaims 
the sentiment of the patriot and philoso- 
pher, Cato^ — that the Africans must be 
conquered, and Carthage destroyed. 

Having thus treated of the national 
antipathies amongst the ancients^ and 
illustrated the observations that have 
been made by historical facts, 1 shall 
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next attend to the modems. In doing this, 
I shall preserve the same order as before, 
and illustrate the subject — in religion, by 
the Mahometans and Jews ; in the force 
of customs and prejudices^ by the 
Chinese; and, lastly, in jealousy and 
ambition, by the French and British 
nations. 

In every discussion, in which the pur- 
suits, interests, and passions of men 
have a prominent feature, religious 
tenets will unavoidably intrude them- 
selves. The influence they have over 
the mind, and the aspect they give to 
society, must ever render them impor- 
tant. But there is one distinction, which, 
in speaking upon this subject, ought to 
be carefully observed, — that Religion 
and Superstition are at opposite points, 
whilst there is nothing so common as to 
carelessly blend them together. Super- 
stition is the potent means, by which 
one part of soqiety presses down 
another, that it may be subservient to 
its luxuries and pleasures ; but genuine 
Religion diffuses life and vitality wher- 
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ever she treads. Superstition shackles 
the haman mind, and hinders the pro- 
gress of science ; depopulates regions, 
and has an irresistible tendency to bar- 
barism. A remarkable illustration of 
this truth, we have in the history of the 
followers of the illiterate prophet, Ma- 
homet. Had it not been for the little 
intercourse they have had with the neigh- 
bouring nations, they would have been, 
probably, but a few wandering tribes, 
scattered over the vast extent of that 
once puissant, flourishing empire. 

But, whatever influence the doctrines 
of Mahometanism, as taught in the 
Koran, may have on society, it will not 
be needful at present to inquire; it is 
evident, that, as inculcated by their doc- 
tors, they generate an invincible, lasting 
antipathy to every other people. This 
is a natural consequence of that tenet 
of their creed, that true Mussulmans only 
are the favourites of Heaven, and every 
other people will certainly be excluded 
from paradise. What can excite a 
higher degree of contempt in the mind 
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ef man than such a sentiment as this ? 
so that a true Mussulman esteems his 
camel as a nobler being than an Infidel 
or a Christian. Where this ideal supe- 
riority, this imaginary favouritism of 
Heaven, has taken deep root in the 
mind, every species of excess toveards 
those whom their doctrines reprobate, 
is not only excused, but is deem- 
ed lawful, and even highly meri- 
torious. Ridicule and scorn, oppres- 
sion and cruelty, are the most ordinary 
weapons wielded in their own defence, 
and to the injury and destruction of 
others. And where this treatment is to 
be dreaded by one party or people, and 
is tacitly threatened by the prejudices 
of another, (here can nothing exist be- 
twixt them but the most bitter and 
durable antipathies. If we desire more 
than the argument of words, we need 
only to pass over into Greece, and visit 
the once happy and prosperous cities, 
towns, and villages, of this highly in- 
teresting country: in the place of 
a numerous, robust, healthful people. 
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there are a few emaciated, pallid, care- 
worn mortals, affrighted almost at their 
own shadows, dreading an assassin or 
executioner in every one they meet : — 
in places, a short time since, crowded 
with active enterprising men, there now 
reigi^ the still: silence of death. History is 
aliso full of soch corroborative evidence, 
bat reference need only to be made to 
the siege of Constantinople by the 
Tiurks. Nor is the Turkish empire an 
insulated case ; the Jewish nation, when 
in existence,^ was equally illustrative of 
tJiis effeet of sfiperstitious prejudice. 
A Gentile or Heathen was esteemed by 
them as a dc^ ; and it was a proverbial 
saying with them, that if they saw a 
Gentile drowning, a Jew was not to 
stKetch forth his hand to save him. 
This assumed, though fancied dignity 
and superiority of the Hebrew, could 
not but be observed and met with the 
equal contempt and disdain of the Gen- 
tile; thus, Jew and Gentile were terms 
which served to distinguish the most 
virulent and open foes. 
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The Mahometan, roused by the ran- 
corous spirit of his superstition, proceeds 
to the fiendlike work of war, with a cold- 
blooded, prepense, invincible disposi^ 
tion of cruelty. Plunder, devastation, 
and slaughter, his objects, neither age 
or beauty, talent or worth, or things 
sacred to literature or consecrated to 
the Deity, can move his compassion or 
stay his destroying hand. In the social 
circle, he is a man, as are others, kind, 
affable, generous ; but animated by the 
daemons of war and superstition, his 
faith converts him into a monster of 
hell. Neither sympathy, nor the dread 
of reprisals, nor the restraints of nature, 
nor the laws of men, no, nor of the 
Deity himself, can assuage his wrath, or 
allay his thirst for blood. When the 
god of victory lets loose these "dogs of 
war," no matter where, or among what 
people, the daemon of war traverses the 
land with sanguinary footsteps, marked 
with devastation and death; accom- 
panied with Superstition, on whose 
countenance plays a ghastly smile, 
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horrible and relentless. If female inno- 
cence, graced with all the accomplish- 
ments of arty and moulded with the 
most accurate and delicate symmetry of 
nature, presents itself in the most hum- 
ble, suppliant, and moving posture, it 
only excites a brutal, unrestrained lust, 
and whets the edge of the Mussulman's 
cimeter; if the imbecile, guiltless, 
smiling infant^ its weakness nerves 
his merciless arm: if the opulent, 
patriotic, paternal guardian of his 
country's rights and liberty, trembling 
but venerable with age, yields vnth un- 
broken spirit and with reverential 
dignity, to the stem decrees of fate an4 
to the power of the Mussulman, what is 
venerable in the eyes of mankind, the 
hoary head, bleached by the hand of 
time gone by, spent in the service of 
virtue and his fellow-men, — on his de- 
fenceless head is wreaked the most 
savage resentment, and protracted bodily 
torments send him to the regions of tb^ 
dead. Do we seek the cause of this 
diabolical work of man ? it is the daemon 
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of superstition exciting; within all the 
rancour and inveterate enmity of 
tf^hich man is capable or nature sus- 
ceptible. 

The religious prejudices of the Jews 
were an eternal impregnable wall of 
partition between them and every other 
people. Even with their neighbours 
the Samaritans, who were semi-He- 
brews, worshipping the same Deity, they 
they would have no dealings. This 
national, supercilious pride, is strongly 
censured by the New Testament para- 
ble of the Good Samaritan ; a parable, 
beautifully conceived, and expressed 
with all the dignity and simplicity of 
genuine eloquence. A Jew is there 
supposed to have received a kindness 
from a Samaritan, against whom his 
nation entertained the most deadly 
hatred. The Jews cursed the Samari- 
tans^ and believed them to be accursed; 
their most merciful wish to them was, 
that they might, at death, be totally 
annihilated. Against almost every other 
people they were equally rancorous ; 
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whilst they extolled to the heavens every 
thing attached to their own nation, and 
depreciated whatever was foreign as 
worthless or mean. The Jew was sure 
to be safely lodged in Abraham*s bosom, 
the Hebrew's elysium, whilst every other 
race of men were to be sent to the 
regions of the damned. Nor were their 
high prerogatives excluded from the 
bounds of time, for their Messiah was 
to raise their nation to the summit of 
glory, and to hold the reins of universal 
empire. These national distinctions 
excited their pride to such a degree, that 
they looked upon themselves as semi- 
gods, and to dispute their pretensions, 
was to draw down their scorn, and 
every manifestation of their national 
antipathies. 

The Chinese are also a people very 
distinguished for their aversion to the 
customs, manners, and productions of 
foreign lands. They indulge themselves 
in an ideal superiority, and independency 
of every other people. This aversion 
to whatever is exotic, makes them, in 
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some of their customs and fashions^ un- 
natural and absurd; and places them, 
in some of the departments of mechani- 
cal science, as well as of polite learning, 
several centuries behind those whom 
they view with affected derision. It 
may be easily conceived what sort of 
mathematicians they are, as they make 
their calculations by small articles hung 
upon a string; or how profound they 
are in astronomy, as they believe an 
eclipse of the sun happens merely on 
account of the errors and crimes of their 
emperor. Greatly superior, doubtless, 
they once were in useful inventions and 
general knowledge, to all other coun- 
tries. This precedency they might 
undoubtedly have preserved, if they had 
been liberal and unprejudiced in their 
principles and polity ; but fast bound by 
a blind veneration for what is native and 
ancient, they are disqualified to pro- 
ceed beyond a certain point in the illimi- 
table march of intellect. They laugh 
at the history of the deluge, fancy them- 
selves to be the oldest people in the 
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world ; and, like loquacious grey-hairs, 
vainly boast of what they have seen and 
of what they have heard of their pre- 
decessors. They forget that, nationally 
as well as individually, length of years 
is not consequentially and inevitably 
accompanied with maturity of wisdom. 
The ancient, though long exploded doc- 
trine of the transmigration of souls, has 
been handed down, amongst them, from 
father to son, as the most sacred verity. 
They have a most painful and disgusting 
mode of court etiquette, that of touching 
the earth nine times with the forehead 
Ivhen they approach the emperor. What 
is more imbecile and derogatory to 
Chinese intellect, is, that they either 
really, or pretendingly, believe that the 
emperor, at any distance, partakes of a 
repast, with which they never fail to fur- 
nish him in the capital of his dominions ; 
attributing to him ubiquity, or the pro- 
perty of being every where present. 

In their opinion, at least, the Chinese 
is the empire, and their emperors the 
descepdants, of the sun. Perhaps they 
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hold this opinion as a relic of the an- 
cient and generally received doctrine, 
that the earth in her virgin state, and ki; 
the highest possible degree of fertility, 
produced man perfectly organized, as she 
now does trees, vegetables, and flovs^ers. 
From this, many nations have argued, 
with varied success, to prove that man- 
kind first originated in their own coun- 
try, and it is more than probable, the 
Chinese have, from this dogma, reasoned 
themselves into a belief that they are 
the most ancient people in the world* 
Their great antiquity is placed beyond 
all successful controversy, but their 
superstitious pride, grounded upon it, 
has far outstepped their real pretensions 
to that dignity and importance, to which 
they have, in their own fancies, raised 
themselves above the rest of mankind. 
Many coruscations have doubtless burst 
forth from the celestial empire, but the 
world has had many other luminaries, 
which have attended her, during the 
revolutions of time, as so many satellites. 
There have been Egypt, Greece, and 
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Rome ; and there is now several nations 
in Europe, as France, Holland, and 
Great Britain. But the Chinese, like 
those birds whose powers df vision only 
qualify them to see by the faint, scat- 
tered rays of night, have excluded 
all exterior light as pernicious, and have 
brooded over their own solitary and 
imaginary empire of knowledge and 
truth. They esteem it a disgrace to 
learn a foreign tongue, and consider it 
impossible for a stranger to learn to 
speak their own : it is also death to a 
Chinese to be discovered by his coun- 
trymen, to have been in the service of 
any other nation. By thus prohibiting 
nearly all intercourse with other people, 
they throw a veil of mystery over their 
history and internal affairs. And, as it 
is natural for roan to admire and vene- 
rate what is, except by hints and con- 
jecture, unknown, Europeans have very 
far over-rated the science and polity of 
the Chinese. This has flattered their na- 
tional vanity to such a degree, that they 
pretend, whatever production of art 
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is shewn to them, they can produce its 
equal, if not its superior. Frora this 
consideration they conclude, they are 
altogether independent of every other 
people, who are infinitely indebted to 
them, and whom they esteem and ac- 
count as slaves. 

We need not travel far, in this day, 
for a full and striking illustration of the 
effects of jealousy and competition, in 
creating and confirming national anti- 
pathies. The French and British na- 
tions, like ancient Rome and Carthage, 
are continually at variance ; they are per- 
petually contending with each other for 
every sort of superiority — for superiority 
in bravery and military skill; for commer- 
cial greatness, wealth, and splendour ; in 
literature and science, invention and 
genius. Yet no two nations seem more 
opposite in constitutional temperament 
and character. The French are vola- 
tile, cheerful, and frivolous ; yet enter- 
prising, extremely polished, and polite. 
The British, more hardy, grave, not less 
enterprising, honest almost to a faulty 
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and brave almost to ferocity. If it be 
admitted that the former are compelled 
to yield to the prowess of British arms, 
the latter readily retort by claiming a 
superiority in policy ; arguing, that for 
what they lose in the field, they more than 
compensate in the cabinet or congress. 
But by no means will the French con- 
cede a point in arms, as the numerous 
and almost perpetual wars between 
these two nations demonstrate. Like 
the contending winds when they rush from 
the north and from the south, they meet 
in warring and convulsive strife, until 
one prevails, bearing devastation and 
ruin before it; but in the end, both 
exhausted, retire to recruit their re- 
sources. In the interval, they regard 
each other with a suspicious eye, aid 
secret animosities, until each throws 
dovm the gauntlet, and they renew the 
contest. 

Next to war, with all its accompani- 
ments, commerce occupies the attention 
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and esteem of modern nations. It is 
not, however, the saying of any modern 
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sage or politician, "that gold is the 
sinews of war," on which account 
commerce, as the most copious source 
of wealth, is, perhaps, so universally ap- 
preciated. It consolidates, and renders 
almost inexhaustible, the financial re- 
sources of a nation. The French and 
British, therefore, vie with each other 
in commercial affairs, as in war. If the 
former- discovers any improvement in 
any article of general traffic, it is em- 
blazoned in the public prints, as another 
triumph over Qreat Britain. These two 
nations, in this contention, much resem- 
ble ancient Carthage and Rome, only 
with a different object: the one aims 
at success by a crooked, subtle, and 
illiberal policy, by prohibitory codes 
and ostentatious parade of useless com- 
mercial achievements ; the other, by a 
steady, wise, far-sighted policy, which is 
making silent but permanent conquests, 
erecting trophies of victory on every 
strand washed by the undulatory move- 
ments of the ocean. Thus the latter 
rears her majestic head amidst an ano- 
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malous prosperity; while the other 
sickens with a spiteful jealousy to see 
her rise with renewed life, like the 
fabled Phoenix from its ashes. 

We have now explained a few of the 
creating causes of mutual antipathies 
between these two states ; each values 
itself on being the most brave and poli- 
ticy the most enterprising and ingenious, 
the most enlightened and splendid na- 
tion of Europe. One considers itself the 
mart of nations, the other the emporium 
of the world : in one has been de- 
veloped the most surprising and illus- 
trious characteristics of human genius ; 
in th€ other, reason has shone with a 
meridian splendour, literature and 
science have been crowned with unfading 
wreaths of fame. Each claims the 
highest literary glory, not in any single 
department, but in the whole of the illi- 
mitable empire of science. Shakspeare, a 
self-cultivated, enterprising, and inimi- 
tably poetic genius, has been branded, 
bf the French critics, with the un- 
oierited epithet of the hot-brained poet; 
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many others, of inimitable excellency, 
have been traduced by them, as duU, 
insipid, and worthless. On the other 
hand, many of the first literary geniuses 
of Europe have been depreciated by the 
British, merely because they have arisen 
in the Gallic horizon, and they have 
represented them generally a& flippant, 
trifling, and flimsy. These prejudices, 
it is true, are, in some degree, vanishing 
before the brilliant and powerful rays of 
the great luminary, reason ; yet there is 
still a secret germ of false policy, 
cherished by those who preside over the 
great mass of mankind, which vegetates, 
blossoms, and bears fruit in national 
antipathies. Wit and ridicule invent the 
most poignant appellatives, bufibonery 
and satire the most sarcastic jests on 
national peculiarities. These may be 
excused in vulgar minds, which never 
penetrate beyond specious appearances 
and fancied distinctions. But in reality, 
there can be no reason assigned, why 
a human being should be either despised 
or esteemed because he utters different 
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tirticulate sounds, or is born a few 
leagues distant from another, or because 
nature has tinted him with another shade 
of complexion. Prejudices which ori- 
gmate in mere nonentities, sentiments 
that have no foundation in nature or 
reason, ought to have no influence over 
human determinations or actions. 

Having treated, at some length, of the 
causes of national antipathies, which, it 
appears, originate in superstition, pre- 
judice, jealousy, ambition, and custom, 
it will, in the next place, be necessary 
to attend to its nature and effects. 

In considering the nature of national 
antipathies, it will be requisite to give 
some attention to the nature and local 
associations of man ; these have much 
influence over him, and generally ac- 
company him through life. The mind, 
it has been observed, embraces those 
objects in tlie vicinity of the place where 
man spends his youth. They have 
charms which never satiate, they make 
impressions which are never obliterated, 
nor ever cease to allure. The icy, in- 
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hospitable, and solitary regions of the 
north, — the scorching, dreary deserts of 
the torrid zone, — the wilds of Arabia, 
or the bleak barren mountains of Swit- 
zerland, are each, to its inhabitants, as 
is every other country and province, the 
paradise of the earth. There are also 
associations and biases that adhere to 
the mind in favour of particular man- 
ners, customs, and even external ap- 
pearances ; as well as of religious cere- 
monies, the means of sensual enjoyment, 
and of civil institutions. The Turk 
almost adores his turban, and when he 
sets out on a warlike expedition against 
infidels or rebels, cuts and mangles his 
body, to manifest his readiness to die 
for his tyrant the sultan. An European 
would be almost ready to conclude, that 
the mental faculties of the Chinese must 
certainly be deranged, if he saw them 
rejoicing at a wedding in all the hilarity 
of such occasions, in the sad, mourn- 
ful colour of black ; or to behold them 
following in tears the remains of a be- 
loved relative, clothed in the cheerful 
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and gay garments of white. At the sam^ 
time the inhabitants of the celestial em* 
pire would view with equal astonish* 
ment, and perhaps with ridicule^ those 
customs of att European which com- 
pletely invert their notional and opinion- 
ative associations. Many of these, also, 
are closely connected with religious 
ceremonies and doctrines. Concerning 
these, this conclusion must be uni- 
versally admitted to be true, of every 
one who professes sincerely any sacred 
dogma, that his own is the only genuine 
or true faith in the world ; every other, 
either being a corruption or deviation 
from his, or altogether false. The wor- 
shipper of Budhu, who boasts of his 
numerous incarnations, — the Chinese, 
who adores the god Fo, though less 
bigoted than many others, — the Ma- 
hometan, with his infallible book and 
only true prophet, — with the numerous 
tribes that spread themselves over the 
face of the earth, merely because their 
respective doctrines make the first 
indelible impressions on their vacant 
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minds, contemplate, with either pity or 
contempt, airthose who cannot perceive 
the full blaze of truth, concentrated in 
their respective' systems* To these 
may be added the means of sensual en- 
joyment which the climate or nature of 
the country yields; these are indeed 
estimated in the degree they are in- 
isulated to any particular people. The 
dwarfish race that dwell in the dreary 
regions of the north, are, no doubt, 
astonished that the polished European 
manifests no inclination to partake of 
their luscious repast of whale-fat, which 
they eat with such avidity as to make 
use of the fingers of both hands to keep 
in the rich contents of their mouths. In 
a future state, they believe their paradise 
will consist in the eternal fruition of their 
temporal goods; in eating, sleeping, 
dancing, and singing: whales flesh, 
deer, and dogs, are for ever to be at their 
command. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that these Polars indulge themselves in 
an ideal superiority over those who have 
too esteem for those pleasures, which 
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they believe will be their eternal delight. 
Of political institutions, it will be only 
necessary to observe, that a subject of 
the emperor of Morocco, on asking a 
Dutchman the name of his king, being 
told he had not one, was amazed, and 
ever afterwards considered the Dutch 
a mean and degraded people. 

In these ideal, notional associations, 
and prepossessions, is found, in a great 
measure, the nature of national antipa- 
thies, as well as of those existing among 
men of different callings and pursuits in 
the some society ; restricting the mean- 
ing of the word in the last member, to 
those aversions that do not break out 
generally into open dissensions. In no 
instance, perhaps, do mankind mani- 
fest so strong an aversion as they do in 
regard to foreign lands, where the mind 
receives its first ideas of customs, 
scenery, and manners ; it there seems to 
rest with complacency ; no matter how 
much more salubrious the air, fertile the 
(Soil, or beautiful a foreign country may 
be, it never can obliterate the endearing 
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remembrance, or gain the esteem of a 
man's native land. The great bulk of 
mankind, in this particular, resemble 
the vegetable creation, they are deep- 
rooted to their native earth; like the 
tall branching oak, the stronger the 
storms with which it has to contend, 
the deeper and wider it spreads its roots, 
and the firmer it clings to the earth 
whence it draws its nourishment. For 
this reason many of the most fruitful 
portions of the globe are left to the un- 
controlled sway of the bestial train; 
while some barren and inhospitable re- 
gions are almost crowded with inhabit- 
ants. This is more singular, as a num- 
ber of people emigrating, may carry 
with them whatever they hold as most 
sacred ; their customs, manners, and 
religion. But in a foreign country 
every thing is foreign to the mind ; on 
the other hand, in a man's native land 
external objects suit its internal furni- 
ture, they answer each other with a 
secret indescribable harmony. Why do 
men so determinately and ferociously 
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slay each other in war, but because 
their own king, (whom they, perhaps, 
have nerer seen or heard of, but by re- 
port as vague as a city rumour, and 
whom they esteem and obey merely be- 
cause he is king of their own country, 
whom they have always associated with 
it,) has received some trivial insult. Or, 
because their national honour, a mere 
chimera, has been aspersed by a people 
whom they have been taught to despise; 
separated from them, perhaps, only by 
a mountain or a river, and whom, did 
they but bow to the same sceptre, they 
would esteem and defend. There is 
connected with these associations a sort 
of national pnde, which arises from the 
same source, and may be discovered in 
all its force and extent in the peculiar 
character and habits of the Chinese. 
This people have an insuperable predilec- 
tion for whatever belongs to their vast 
empire. Our sable brethren of the tor- 
rid zone also present to us a prominent 
feature in these mental associations, in 
the single consideration of beauty. With 
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some of them, what is viewed by- 
Europeans with aversion, as a real de- 
formity, is by them held as the highest 
ornamental grace of the human features. 
Thick lips and fiat broad noses have 
with them irresistible charms ; whilst a 
black ebon colour is more appreciated 
by them, than the most delicate com- 
positions of the fascinating colours of the 
lily and the rose. These notions they 
imbibe with their mother's milk, and the 
mind would suffer the greatest violence, 
if it would not be impossible in a single 
generation, to reverse them. First men- 
tal impressions are generally strongest, 
and mostly accompanies us through life; 
but when they are confirmed by time, 
they become a part of the constitution, 
and in most instances men would rather 
part with life, than suffer a mental dis- 
location of these primitive, notional 
prepossessions and associations. 

The daemon of war, with all his thun- 
der and confusion, his cruelty and de- 
vastation, with all his calamities and 
miseries, has still a powerful and irre^ 
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sistible spell over the human species. 
If an inteUigent, unprejudiced person, 
fuUy impressed with the real interests of 
mankind, stood on an eminence near the 
scene of conflict, when two puissant 
armies, trained in the science of slaugh- 
ter, displayed to him all the horrors of 
war, — what inferences would he draw ? 
particularly if we were to suppose, that 
men to that moment had lived in per- 
petual harmony and peace; or had 
always settled their differences by arbi- 
tration, or the eternal laws of justice and 
right, the means which reason and 
humanity only can approve. Would it 
not seem to him, as if the mental 
faculties of the belligerents were de- 
ranged, or that they were an assembly 
of maniacs, intent on the destruction of 
each other, because the opposing parties 
ranged themselves under different stan- 
dards? Yet much of the latent causes 
of war may be traced to the effects of 
national antipathies; as well as to a 
perpetual contention for every kind of 
pre-eminence; for a pre-eminence in 
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mQitary science and bravery : in com- 
mercial enterprise. wealttUterlre. ana 

It may be proper ia this place to 
observe, that there are many and various 
causes of war ; as, national pride, — the 
policy of crowned heads, — the secret 
intrigues of cabinets, — the ambition of 
princes, or the injustice of decrees. 
But we need only to turn to the history 
of the states of ancient Greece, where 
human nature had most room to manifest 
its frailties and perfections, to discover, 
in respect to war, the effects of national 
antipathies. In states so compact and 
free as were these, the genius and na- 
tural inclinations of the people became 
conspicuous ; hence their virtues or their 
vices often gave them distinguishing 
appellatives. A Cretan, signified a per- 
fidious person ; a Theban pig, was pro- 
verbial for a rude, beastly, illiterate per- 
son ; a Corinthian damsel, for a prostitute : 
there was also, the avaricious ^tolian, 
the capricious Athenian, and the sense- 
less Lacedemonian. Each of these states 



viewed the others with contempt, as- 
suming to itself some distinguishing 
trait of excellence and worth. The 
Athenians, for instance, considered 
themselves the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Greece ; for this reason they wore, as a 
mark of dignity and honour, the figure 
of a grasshopper, because this insect 
was supposed to spring from the earth, 
and not to be propagated by the natural 
process of generation. From this cir- 
cumstance, no doubt, they laid claim to 
that dignity which was alone worthy of 
the sovereignty of Greece. If any of 
the other states adopted any measure 
that roused their jealousy, or diminished 
that glory of which they were so 
naturally proud, their contempt and 
aversion to them prompted them to 
arms, to chastise and humble their 
rivals. Nothing but these enmities 
and jealousies could ferment and per- 
petuate those feuds which distracted 
and eventually destroyed these memora- 
ble republics — communities to which 
the civilized world is, and ever will be, 
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much indebted for works of genius, 
literature, and art. 

If one of these states gained a signal 
victory, it was removing from the others 
the wreath of fame ; if any of them pro- 
duced a great philosopher, legislator, 
or poet, it was stealing the diadem of 
Minerva from off the brows of the others. 
On this account, where thene was a possi- 
bility, they depreciated foreign merit, if 
it be proper to employ such a term, 
whilst they extolled whatever originated 
in their own states; disputes often 
arising, where they might have shared 
equally in the honour and renown. 
Anciently, when talent and ability were 
thought to be hereditary in the de- 
scendants of illustrious ancestors, or to be 
given through the favour of some presid- 
ing divinity, these disputes were deemed 
of interest and importance. Hence, how 
carefully have the names of places, 
where illustrious personages have been 
born, been preserved and handed down 
to posterity. There is, Aristotle the 
Stagirite ; Plutarch of Chaeronea ; 
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Epaminondas of Thebes; and so of 
most others. The zealous contest for 
ibe birth-place of Homer among 
the states of Greece, is well known; 
for no less than seven cities contended 
for this honour, as is expressed in these 
famUiar lines :— 

Smyrna, Chios, Colophon, Salamis, Rhodos, Argos, Athene?^ 
Oifois de patii& certat. Homere, tua. 

If the whole of Greece could but have 
considered itself one country, and the in- 
terest of all have been made one general 
concern, every victory would but have 
been adding another gem to the crown 
of immortal glory, every illustrious 
character would have increased the 
general fame. There might have been 
an honourable competition, unattended 
with disgusting appellatives, mutual 
animosities, and constant and ruinous 
wars. But discord had sown her seeds 
amongst them, and these states were 
like the perpetually warring elements. 

If we were to cross the Atlantic, 
to the British North American colonies, 
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they would furnish us with a very 
singular example of national antipathies, 
as well in their causes as effects. Two 
nations, the one a scion from the other, 
conversing in the same language, having 
the same customs, manners, and religion, 
yet entertaining bitter animosities against 
each other, the effects of a few charac- 
teristic distinctions. If a work of any 
note is issued from the American press 
of any of the largest cities, and by 
chance comes under the fastidious eye 
of an English critic, what a torrent of 
abuse is often poured upon the author, 
the city, or the whole United States. 
Of the city it is sarcastically observed, 
" that modem Athens ;" of the author, 
"that star of the north, which rose in the 
Atlantic, whose twinkling only just 
reached us before it set;" and the whole 
people are held up to British ridicule 
by the name of the " Yankees.'* On the 
other hand, these republicans esteem 
the English as a servile people, whose 
brightest glory is greatly obscured by 
the glaring effulgence of a crown, aided 
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by the glittering of mitres and coronets ; 
a people degraded by usurped titles 
and power, accompanied by an over- 
whelming burden of taxes. 

In prosecuting the laudable jobjects 
of national and scientific improvements, 
why should not the trivial distinctions 
of French, British, American, and 
Indian, vanish as a vapour before the 
summer s sun ? Even if it be true, as 
some argue with a degree of plausibility, 
that there are two species of human 
beings, with two grades of intellect, 
ought not the higher grade, merely from 
the consideration of having the same 
characteristic nature, of being the off- 
spring of the same benevolent Creator, 
at least to draw after it, in its gallant 
progress* of civilization and felicity, its 
imbecile brother, as a triumphant vessel 
that has weathered out the storm, would 
its shattered and disabled companion. 
But that there are degrees of intellect, 
is far from being admissible. Some of 
the ancients were of opinion, that the 
first race of intelligents were men of 
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colour, with broad lips and flat noses. 
And as mental exercise, as well indivi- 
dually as collectively, matures the in- 
tellectual powers, this notion has a 
strong degree of probability; for, to 
many of these coloured visages, in which 
have appeared the sport of nature, to 
these rude unseemly exteriors, we are 
indebted for numerous mental produc- 
tions, of great beauty, symmetry, and 
harmony. 

There is a natural propensity in men, 
both individually and collectively, to as- 
sume a dignity not native, a superiority 
that is only imaginary — as if to degrade 
one part of the human species, by means 
of local or fortuitous circumstances, was 
to extol and dignify another. Actuated 
by this principle, the chief at the head 
of a savage tribe, would receive it as an 
insult, if any of his subjects were to 
dare to be more wise or valorous than 
himself, as all that is estimable must 
centre there; but transport him with 
his battle-axe and club, decorated with 
his scalps, into the midst of civilized 
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society, and what will become of his 
exalted rank, his fancied dignity ? Yet 
take an individual possessed with all 
that can intrinsically exalt human na- 
ture, no matter from whom he is 
descended, or in what part of the earth 
he first breathed, or by what name he 
is designated, or what may be his com- 
plexion ; wherever he is, he retains his 
worth ; and if all men were such as he 
is supposed to be, would any one be less 
estimable, noble, or dignified? Civil 
distinctions there always will be, origi- 
nating in various and insuperable 
causes; causes which may be traced 
to the inherent qualities of human 
nature. But as the genial and vivifying 
rays of the glorious sun of truth chase 
away the chilly gloom of error, the 
frozen shackles of prejudice and mis- 
conception will disappear, and gradually 
evaporate, leaving the mental horizon 
serene and unclouded, dressed in all its 
natural and fascinating charms. 
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CREDULTTY OF THE ANCIENTS. 



Credulity is one of the most conspi- 
cuous foibles of man, not only individu* 
ally, but collectively ; not of any single age 
or nation, but throughout all generations 
and of every people. He is generally 
pleased with the marvellous, and, ia 
distress or misfortune, seeks for the 
strange 'and miraculous. It seems 
almost natural for him to believe that 
superior and invisible beings sympathize 
with him in suffering, and are interested 
in all his affairs. For this reason he 
searches for signs of their interposition, 
and, rather than have none, he credits 
the monstrous and absurd : prodigies 
and omens, prophecies and visions^ have 
ever had the admiration and confidence 
of mankind. From the screaching of 
the dull owl, to the soaring of the 
bird of Jove; from the creeping of 
the meanest reptile, to the raging and 
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roaritig of the king of the forest ; and 
from the slenseless statue, to the 
eclipses of the sun and moon, — all na- 
ture, animate and inanimate, at one time 
or other, has been the warning or ap- 
proving voice of divinity. The simplest 
incidents, as the flight of a bird, or the 
creeping of a serpent; or the most 
nrtaral appearances, as an ftclipse or 
a fla^h of lightning ; have won or lost 
the greatest battles, or founded or over- 
turned the mightiest empires. Man 
seeks for prodigies, and is the only pro- 
digy in the world. 

Credulity is generally defined to be 
that assent a person gives to a proposi- 
tion, without proper evidence of its pro- 
bability or truth. But this word has a 
much more extensive signification ; the 
term " proposition" seems to limit it to 
philosophical and theological disquisi- 
tion ; whereas it extends to all historical 
narration, and to all matters that de- 
pend upon mere human testimony ; it 
ittay very properly be divided into poli- 
tical, religious, and philosophical. At 
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first view it may seem strange that 
there is a philosophical credulity, since 
it is the province of philosophy to 
examine every subject, and to admit 
nothing as true, or even probable, with- 
out demonstrative or preponderating evi- 
dence. But, as ignorance is the source 
of vulgar, so is vanity of philosophical 
credulity^ A philosopher frequently, 
fropa the ambition of inventing a new 
system, or of founding a new school, 
intermixes with some truths many 
errors, — assumes many propositions as 
fundamental principles, that have no 
foundation in nature. Thus, by arro- 
. gating much to himself, and reasoning 
plausibly, he gains admirers and fol- 
lowers, who hope to partake in his re- 
nown by crediting what they do not 
comprehend; vainly imagining that 
others will esteem them as wise as they 
esteem themselves to be, and for the 
same reason, because they have de- 
parted from the beaten path of truth 
and common sense. Thus many ridicu- 
lously learned opinions have heexx 
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broached, and zealously contended for; 
from the mysterious dogmas of Zo- 
roaster and Pythagoras, to the whimsi- 
cal notions of Descartes, Priestley, and 
Rousseau. 

By political credulity is here meant, 
the belief of those fabulous tales which 
have been circulated by the ambitiously 
intriguing; such, for instance, as those 
Vespasian set afloat among the mul- 
titude, when plotting for the Roman 
empire against Vitellius. A remarkable 
high cypress-tree, which grew in his 
grounds when a young man, fell down ; 
when, behold, the day following, it rose 
up of itself, took deep root, vegetated 
afresh, and flourished more than ever. 
This he industriously propagated, when 
he entered the list for the empire ; for, 
at the time it happened, the priests de- 
clared this incident predicted his future 
greatness. Vespasian, it is true, seemed 
to believe these ominous and oracular 
declarations, but it was only to gain 
them the greater credit with the people. 
Sertorius, too, by the same means, had 
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almost an absolute control over the 
minds of bis soldiers and followers; he 
was a brave, hardy, and skilful com- 
mander, but did not scruple to make 
use of superstitious artifices to obtain 
the confidence and admiration of the 
multitude. That of the hind, is by no 
means the least, which I shall quote 
from Plutarch, as it is both interestiiig^ 
in itself, and illustrative of the subject. 
Spanus, a countryman who lived in those 
parts, happening to fall in with a hind 
which had newly yeaned, and which 
was flying from the hunters, failed in 
his attempt to take her ; but, charmed 
with the uncommon colour of the fawn, 
which was a perfect white, he pursued 
and took it. By good fortune Sertorius 
had his camp in that neighbourhood ; 
and whatever was brought to him, taken 
in hunting, or of the productions of the 
field, he received with pleasure, and 
returned the civility with interest. The 
countryman went and offered him the 
fawn. He received this present like 
the rest, and, at first, took no extra- 
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ordinary notice of it. But in time it 
became so tractable and fond of him, 
that it would come when he called, fol- 
low him wherever he went, and learned 
to bear the hurry and tumult of the 
camp. By little and little he brought 
the people to believe there was some- 
thing sacred and mysterious in the 
affair ; giving it out, that the fawn was 
a gift from Diana, and that it discovered 
to him many important secrets : for 
be knew the natural power of supersti- 
tk)a over the minds of barbarians. In 
pursuance of this scheme, when the 
enemy was making a sudden irruption 
into the country under his command, 
or persuading some city to revolt, he 
pretended the fawn appeared to him in 
a dream, and warned him to have his 
forces ready. And if he had intelli- 
gence of some victory gained by ^ his 
officers, he used to conceal the mes- 
senger, and produce the fawn crowned 
with flowers for its good tidings; 
bidding the people to rejoice, on 
account of some news they would 
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soon hear. "By this invention," ob- 
serves Plutarch, . " he made them so 
tractable, that they obeyed his orders 
in every thing without hesitation, no 
longer considering themselves as under 
the conduct of a stranger, but the im- 
mediate direction of heaven." In this 
story, this very interesting writer gives 
a forcible, though implied, description 
of political credulity: a subject, in 
truth, so repugnant to reason, and truly 
ridiculous, that, were not the fact of 
this tale well supported by the general 
veracity of the author, and had we not 
a correspondence of collateral evidence 
daily before our eyes from similar cir- 
cumstances, we could, perhaps, by no 
reasoning be induced to credit it. But 
history is crowded with such examples: 
Does a Nero reign? the heavens are 
filled with signs and prodigies, and 
mother earth teems with oracular pre- 
dictions. Monsters with two heads are 
to be found in the streets and in the 
sacrifices; animals are brought forth 
with heads in any part of the body but 
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ia the proper place ; blazing stars are 
seen in the heavens, and armies engaged 
in terrible contests ; and, finally, he 
stumbles at the threshold of some tem- 
ple, and, in the event, falls from the 
giddy height of empire to the direful 
necessity of using a poniard or a sword. 
Thus the political winds, aided by 
superstitions, veer about to every point 
of the compass; at one time, they fill 
the prosperous sail, and bear men to 
the much desired haven of power and 
grandeur; at other times they cross 
their desires and enterprises, and sink 
them into despair and ruin. 

The enchanting and bewildering 
power of superstition over the mind of 
man, is too obvious to the discerning 
eye, to need any illustration; he will 
venerate a leek, and adore an ape. 
Whatever is sanctioned by the name of 
religion, or attributed to the agency of 
invisible beings, is not only received, but 
retained with the greatest obstinacy. 
If we had not demonstrative evidence 
that man, individually, is not so much a 
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reasoning being, as he is, by the united 
efforts of many, (who, by the con- 
centration of their scattered rays, 
have created an intellectual luminary,) 
and from this very justly account 
for the many monstrous incongruities 
which present themselves to us in his 
history ; we should be ready to conclude 
that man is rather a creature of habit 
and mere sense, than of reason and in- 
tellect: for, whatever is opposed to 
nature, to reason, or to common sense, 
has in one age or another been readily 
received, and has easily obtained among 
the great and little vulgar. This has 
been so prevalent in every age, and so 
glaring in every page of history, that 
perhaps no subject would furnish ma- 
terials, if executed with spirit and 
vivacity, for a work of more satirical 
humour than this. From the wars of 
Jupiter apid Saturn, and those of the 
giants with the king of heaven, when 
the semi-gods, who favoured their cause, 
fled into Egypt, and transformed them- 
selves into various sorts of animals to 
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escape the fury of their foes, to the last 
deification of a Roman emperor; to- 
gether with the observation of the in- 
testines of victims offered in sacrifice, 
or even the motions of a chicken, or the 
ravings of a bewildered female. True 
religion has been in ancient, and still is 
in more modern times, like the most 
inimitably beautiful piece of sculpture 
covered over with moss and earth ; there 
is nothing of her to be seen but a rude 
and unseemly form. 

Here we may notice, as the source of 
much deceit and delusion, those much 
famed impostures, the ancient oracles. 
Gravely, with much impetuosity and 
vehemence, have the weapons of con- 
troversy been wielded for and against 
their truth or reality, — whether they 
were the answers of invisible and ma- 
lignant daemons, or of wily and interested 
priests. Mankind, it must be granted, 
are the same in the present age, in their 
nature and pursuits, passions and prin- 
ciples, foibles and vices, they were 
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when these oracles existed; for, as the 
poet sings — 



-" Virtue now is neither more nor less. 



And vice is only varied in the dress. 
Believe it, men have ever been the same. 
And Ovid's Golden Age is but a dream.'' 

Besides, they maintained their in- 
fluence and credit for three or four cen- 
turies after the Christian era. Here, 
then, if we are to suppose they were to 
cease at the commencement of that 
epocha, the effects were existing with- 
out a cause ; and if evil daemons are 
more limited in their influence over 
men's minds, or are banished from the 
earth, some visible consequences might 
naturally be expected to follow such a 
momentous event ; but man is the same 
in his propensities and actions, and the 
greatest part of mankind continues to 
be deluded by pretended revelations 
and prophecies, more absurd and pro- 
fane than even were these oracles. 
Indeed, if from no other reason, it is 
evident, from their being subject to 
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bribery, liable to be sUenced by superior 
power, and from their being disregarded 
by all the philosophers and the intelli- 
gent, that they were the mere invention 
of priests, as well as the grossest of all 
impostures. They maintained their 
credit and fame by answers that had a 
twofold meaning, or by having no mean- 
ing at all but such as the priests, their 
interpreters, chuse to give them. Some 
princes consulted them, that their sub- 
jects might become enthusiasts in their 
enterprises ; others had the weakness to 
believe that a rich present would pro- 
cure for them a favourable answer, and 
a correspondent and eventual success. 

The most ancient, as well as the most 
famous, of these oracles, were those of 
Delphi, Dodona, and Ammon. A brief 
sketch of them will shew how largely 
the credulity of the ancients was drawn 
upon ; how far impostures, bearing the 
name of mysteries, and attributed to in- 
visible agents, may be imposed upon the 
-credulous. There is in them a charm 
which at once blinds the understanding 
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and captivates the soul. A more than 
ordinary vigour of the mental powers 
is required to rise above local preju* 
dices, or those notions associate with 
sacred mysteries ; the progress of several 
hundreds of years is scarcely available 
to dissolve the spell. — ^That the oracles of 
Jupiter Ammon existed in the most early 
ages of antiquity^ seems very probable : 
they originated at Thebais in Egypt; 
from whence those of Dodona and Libya 
were exported. Herodotus informs us 
that two black doves fled from Egypt, 
and settled each of them in one of these 
places, admonishing the inhabitants to 
found oracles in honour of Jupiter. 
This doubtless is fabulous, as the faith- 
ful historian intimates, and it is most 
reasonable to suppose they were two 
priestesses, who were the means of first 
establishing these sacred impostures. 
And what ^ was the medium through 
which they predicted future events ? At 
the commencement, at Dodona, the rip- 
pling of a fountain stream revealed the 
secret counsels of almighty Jove, and 
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opened futurity to the amazed, inquiring 
mortal.. But whether the fountain 
became polluted, so that the deity could 
not, for fear of being contaminated, come 
any more in contact with the subtle ele- 
ment, or for some other hidden cause, the 
scene was, doubtless for some weighty 
reason, changed. A brazen statue fur- 
nished with a sacred instrument, some- 
thing in the form of a whip ; which was so 
situated that it could be easily agitated 
with the wind ; a number of kettles or 
brazen pans were placed near it, and the 
motion of the statue, and of the lash, 
caused a clattering among them, and thus 
unsealed the mysterious book of fate. 
But the scene is once more changed, and 
Jove's own tree, the oak, unfolds the 
decrees of the heavenly senate. This 
is supposed to have been done by the 
rustling of the leaves; but it is more 
likely, that some priest, concealed in or 
about the tree, gave responses to those 
who applied to the oracle. 

The oracle of the same diety in 
Libya, was founded at the same time 
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and by the same means as that at 
Dodona, near two thousand years before 
the time of Augustus, and was in general 
very similar to it. For many ages it 
was very famous ; but its credit vanished 
after its gross flattery and deification of 
Alexander, from whose time it gradually 
decayed. 

Of all the oracles of antiquity, the 
most celebrated for the splendour of the 
temple, the nature of its predictions, and 
the enormous wealth offered to the deity, 
is that of Apollo, at Delphi. Here one 
cannot but observe, that the most trivial 
incidents often give birth to the most 
momentous events. It is something 
like the falling of a spark of fire, in a dry 
season, in the midst of a vast forest, 
which spreads far and wide with devas- 
tation and ruin. Who would have 
thought that a simple rustic, watching 
his goats, could have given birth to so 
mighty a political machine as the oracle 
of Delphi? Attentive to his charge,' he 
observed that his goats, when they 
had stood on the verge of a certain cave. 
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from i¥hich issued a stream with a 
strong vapour arising from it, leaped 
and frisked about in a very singular 
manner. The goat^herd immediately 
concluded there was something mysteri- 
ous in what he beheld; curiosity led 
him to make an experiment, when, we 
are told, he became in a state of frenzy, 
uttering certain broken incoherent sen- 
tences. Many others imitated this man, 
and were similarly affected ; the place 
was revered, a temple erected, and a 
mart established in the name of Apollo, 
Neptune', Terra, or, at the commence- 
ment, of some other deity, for predic- 
tions and prophecies. 

Whoever presented himself to con- 
sult Apollo at Delphi, first offered some- 
thing valuable, to render the deity pro 
pitious in his answer ; for imposture^has 
always a voracious appetite for wealth. 
Sacrifices were next offered by the 
priest and priestess; the latter, being 
generally styled Pythia, whom the god 
was believed to inspire, washed herself, 
especially her hair, in a fountain at the 
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foot of Parnassus. Afterwards she 
shook a laurel-tree standing near the 
place, crowning herself with some of its 
branches, the leaves of which she some- 
times eat. Within the temple, over 
the aperture whence issued the inspiring 
vapour, stood the tripod or three-legged 
stool ; on this, the priestess seated her- 
self, nothing intervening, and by this 
means inhaled the divine breathings. 
She immediately began to look wild; 
her eyes sparkled — her hair stood 
erect — a cold shivering pervaded her 
body, — and she manifested the most 
extravagant looks and gestures. While 
she was in this state, every syllable that 
dropped from her lips was noted down 
by a priest ; these were afterwards ar- 
ranged by him, and constituted the 
answer of the god. 

In the history of mankind, whatever 
forms a prominent feature or striking 
characteristic of human nature, must be 
interesting to all. History contains the 
experience and events of past ages for 
the improvement and information of 
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posterity. But too often it is the re- 
cord merely of war, discord, and 
tyranny, those pests of the human race ; 
painted in glowing and enchanting, 
but deceptive, colours. What concerns 
the felicity of man, in the aggregate, is 
slightly touched upon, or passed over in 
silence. In the oracles that have been 
described above, may be discovered the 
latent seeds of much evU ;— an impos- 
tare and delusion, that hurried its 
votaries to the most pernicious con- 
sequences. A weak and doting prince, 
for instance, intoxicated with the flat- 
tery of his courtiers, is bewildered with 
the notion of immortal fame from con- 
quering an adjacent country. To com- 
plete the infatuation, an oracle must be 
consulted; the prince, to display his 
magnificence, and to dispose the deity, or 
rather the priests, to be propitious, sends 
a very valuable offering. He perhaps 
receives for an answer, that if he leads 
his army in a certain direction, an em- 
pire must fall; this is interpreted, of 
course, to signify the empire of his 
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enemy. He immediately puts the whole 
of his own people in motion; taxes 
are levied; the countryman is taken 
from the plough, the citizen from bis 
regular employment; and families, 
cities, and provinces, are plunged into 
confusion and distress. He at length 
commences the work of devastation and 
ruin ; whole provinces are reduced to a 
state of starvation and misery; the 
golden harvest is consumed by the de- 
Touring element; the peaceable homes 
of hundreds are destroyed; and 
thousands are sent to the regions of 
Pluto by the unrelenting sword. 
^ In an age of refinement and science 
like the present, these impostures ap- 
pear so gross, and oppo^te to reason, 
that it seems almost next to a phenome- 
non in the human character, that they 
should ever have obtained ; much more 
so, that they should have ever been 
iiaunous, and of nearly universal cre- 
dence. But as far advanced as we are 
in civilization and knowledge, it is more 
than probable that many things we 
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hold Vfith the utmost obstinacy, and 
defend with the greatest dexterity of 
argument, and with much ingenuity, 
vehemence, and perseverance, will be 
looked upon by posterity as monstrous 
and ludicrous, in the course of a few 
centuries. 

Genuine religion and philosophy are 
twin sisters of the same divine t parent. 
Truth is eternal and invariable in her 
principles ; philosophy discovers truth 
in all its inestimable beauty and worth ; 
religion venerates and adores her incom- 
prehensible and indescribable Author: 
but both have been alike mutilated and 
deformed by the marring hand of vanity 
or ignorance. Philosophy, like the 
dawn of morning to the tempest-beaten 
mariner, discovers to man his situation, 
voyaging on the sea of life: Religion 
would steer him with unerring science 
and skill to the haven of rest ; but so 
many quicksands, shoals, and tempests 
await him, that few escape without 
being stranded or wrecked. For, as 
Plato has observed, '^ a wise ttttd good 
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laaB, GontemplatiBg these things^ would 
€;irea choose a tranqidl solitude, aad 
effect what be can for himself, like a 
m,- iu . UrribU tempest secure* fer 
himself a place of safety ; who beholds 
the whole world around hioa^ replete^ 
with every description of crime, and ift 
content if he preserve himself from in-^ 
justice and a vicious conduct, and csm 
pass his time in peace, and finally ex*- 
pire in tranquillity and hope." By this 
concession, this great philosopher evinces 
his candour and wisdom ; his capacious^ 
mind grasped at the condition of the 
whole of mankind, and he beheld, in 
horror and despair, the vast and indisso- 
luble manacles of custom, superstition^ 
and credulity, with which they are bounds 
Thus philosophy retires from the 
hurry and confusion of active life ; seats 
herself on an eminence in the mountain 
of contemplation; her penetrating eye. 
pierces through the thin veil of political 
and superstitious mysteries; yet she is 
what she professes to be — the real frie^^ 
and^ advocate of man. But, a$ ev^y 
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thing estimable in ci?il or social life 
liaa its counterfeit, every sort of conduct, 
anuable or praiseworthy, is assumed; 
90 philosophy, on account of its dignity 
and worthy^ has its pretenders* Truth, 
science, and the happiness of man — 
aot chimerical notions, or imaginary but 
fiuscinating tales — ^are the objects of it9 
pursuits. The latter of these, anciently, 
amused the uninitiated, and concealed 
even the rudiments of natural andt 
scientific knowledge from the vulgar; 
but as often served as a veil for igno- 
rance, or for the gaudy trappings of 
vanity. Pythagoras taught his disciples 
and they credited it for no other reason 
than that he said it, that he, in other 
bodies, had been severally, first, the 
son of Mercury ; then, at the Trojan 
war, Euphorbus; after that, Hermoti- 
mus; again, a fisherman; and lastly, 
Pythagoras : since that time, the world 
has not heard any thing more of him. His 
followers were prohibited to eat beans, 
for the same cogent reason ; which, with 
them, was conclusive. He made, also. 
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a journey to Hell, but by what way he 
travelled, at this distance of time it is 
impossible to discover ; there he held 
converse with his mother, who told him 
what was passing among his disciples 
during his absence. 

Pythagoras, it is true, might . very 
easily have visited the infernal regions ; 
for, according to the vulgar notions of 
antiquity, they were situated in the 
north, which they supposed to be in- 
volved in eternal darkness. Ulysses' 
descent to the realms of the dead, must 
be familiar to every reader of the Odyssey ; 
he and his companions, as they sup- 
posed, reached the utmost bounds of 
old Ocean ; and, to quote Pope's trans* 
lation, — 

** Here in a lonely land, and gloomy cells, 
Tlie dusky nation of Cimmeria dwells ; 
The sun ne'er views th' uncomfortable seats, 
When radiant he advances or retreats : 
Unhappy race ! whom endless night invades ; 
Clouds the dull air, and wraps them roimd in shades. 

" The ship we moor on these obscure abodes ; 
Disbark the sheep, an off 'ring to the gods ; 
And hell-ward bending, o'er the beach descry 
The dolesome passage to th^ infernal sky/' 

Ulysses afterwards explored this 
dolesome passage, and converses with 
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many of his old companions in arms, 
and vrith many of the most renowned 
sages and heroes. These conversa- 
tions, as well as the whole adventure, 
are, without doubt, merely poetical; 
but it must be admitted, on the other 
hand, that they were^ founded on the 
religious opinions of the age. The 
poet has represented the inhabitants of 
these regions, as amusing themselves 
with those diversions and exercises 
which were most suitable to their 
characters and pursuits when living 
among men ; some, also, as languishing 
in endless misery for their crimes and 
vices. Orion hunts the shades of the 
gristly monsters that fell by his prowess 
and bravery on earth ; these pass fleetly 
before him over the vast fields of HelL 
Hercules was shooting the unerring 
arrow from the twanging bow. Tityus' 
enormous bulk was chained fast to the 
infernal ground, his liver supplying 
food eternally for voracious vultures. 
Tantalus groans for water to quench 
his unceasing thirst, and for food to 
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satisfy the perpetual cravings of hunger. 
When he had thus seen the torments of 
the damned ; and heard woeful sounds, 
shrieks, and hideous yells : he says — 

^' Straight firom the direful coast to purer air 
^ I speed my flight, and to my mates repair.'^ 

It is not at all a subject of wonder, 
that the rude and ignorant, in an age 
when little could be known of distant 
regions and countries; when all was 
left to imagination and conjecture; in 
an age of mysteries, prodigies, and 
miracles ; that a part of the earth, sup- 
posed to be for ever unvisited by the 
cheering rays of the sun, should be 
assigned for the perpetual abode of the 
cruel, profligate, and vicious. Foreign 
lands are always supposed to produce 
something marvellous, either of nature 
or of art. We read of men who had 
only one eye, placed in the centre of 
iheir foreheads ; of monsters of almost 
all conceivable forms ; of Cerberus with 
fifty or a hundred heads ; of Centaurs, 
half men and half horse. What is really 
surprising, is, that such a man as Flu- 
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tarcb, who had a thorough knowledge 
of human nature, should very philoso- 
phically record such fables. Pliny the 
Elder expressly says, that he had seen 
a centaur, which had been brought from 
Egypt to Rome, embalmed in honey; 
this, most likely, was counterpart to the 
modem mermaid. But even the most 
philosophical of all historians, the sage 
and sagacious Tacitus, entertains us 
with the story of the phoenix, the exist- 
ence of which he seems not in the least 
to doubt. 

When men, whatever may be their 
profession, or pretensions, deviate from 
the path of nature, in natural investiga- 
tions, or from the axioms of reason and 
truth, they must for ever wander in the 
by-ways of uncertainty and error. Bril- 
liancy of style, energy of diction, and 
plausibility of argument, have given cur- 
rency to the grossest opinions and doc- 
trines. Ought not we then to exclaim, 
O Nature, thou offspring of Deity ! 
how beautiful and sublime art thou in 
all thy works ! Thou art visible through 
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the whole earth in majesty and gran- 
deur; thy harmony in the heavens 
overwhelms our minds with astonish- 
ment and reverence ! And art thou not 
the undeviating Benefactor of man? — 
And thou, Reason, thou only faint re- 
semblance of thy Creator, that falls 
within thy own cognizance. Thou, who 
canst turn aside the veil of nature, and 
penetrate to her hidden secrets ! Thou 
who canst review the past; glance into 
futurity ; grasp at creation ; mark the pro- 
gress, and anticipate the consummation, 
of time and of being ; art thou not also 
the unvarymg guide and friend of the 
human species ? How is it, then, that so 
great a proportion languish in misery ? 
Is the failing in Reason or Nature? 
They reply, -We are the offspring of 
an all-wise and benevolent Being. Let 
man, therefore, search his own plans, 
systems, and pursuits ; let him try his 
own customs without partiality and pre- 
judice ; and, perhaps, most of the woes 
of humanity will be found to arise from 
' credulity, fanaticism, and error. 
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ENTHUSIASM. 



<' Nothing is so gloiious in the eyes of mankind^ and orna- 
mental to human nature, setting aside the infinite advantages 
wiiich aiise firom it, as a strong, steady, masculine piety ; but 
t Vithnaiaam and Superstition are the weakness of human reason, 
diat expose us to the scorn and derision of infidels, and sink 
OS bdow the beasts that perish/' Addison. 

There are in the human mind many 

surprisingly subtle and complicated 

operations; operations \?hich lie be- 
yond the sphere of the most delicate 

oi^ans of sensation, or the utmost 
bounds of reason or understanding. 
E?ery mind, like every human face, has 
its distinguishing lineaments, from the 
lowest degree of mental imbecility, to 
the highest degree of vigour, vivacity, 
and comprehension. Of the memory, 
of volition, understanding, and reason, 
we have indisputable evidence ; but how 
these several acts of the mind are ef- 
fected, or of the nature of the agent, we 
are in a great degree ignorant. The 
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motions and sensations of the mind of 
one man, are altogether concealed from 
that of another : for who can know the 
thoughts of a man, but the spirit of a 
man that is within him? In the first 
and rudest ages of the world, mankind 
were mor^ under the gpyemment of 
passion and feeling than of reatH>i^ 
and, as Plutarch has observed, were 
much given to ecstacies, and of course 
to predictions and visions. These extra- 
ordinary emotions were attributed to 
the impulse of some divinity; and, as 
most persons at one time or another 
were the subjects of them, every singu- 
lar story, miraculous appearance, and 
vision^ gained an easy credence and cir- 
culation. Feeling, also, not the evidence 
and demonstrations of reason, decided 
most religious controversies ; hence, 
men wandered in the mazes of error,, 
wdthout almost the possibility of being 
extricated. Perhaps there is not a .more 
forcible illustration, in what are called 
modern times, of this observation, than 
that with which history furnishes us. 
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in the eW^tli or twelfth ce&-^ 
tary. An assembly wais cdnvened,the 
object of which was, to persuade th^ 
people to engage in a holy war against 
the infiklds. Pope Martin the Second^ 
and an enthusiast whose name was 
Peter, harangued the multitude in a 
pathetic address, they represented to 
them the sufferings of their brethren in 
Palestine. The whole assembly being 
moved with compassion on one side, and 
ihe desire of vengeance on the other, 
simultaneously cried out, Deifs vult^ or, 
it is the will of God. This universal 
feeling immediately concluded the de- 
bate; every one became an enthusiast 
in tiiis romantic cause, and the conse* 
quence was, the destruction of thousands. 
In this instance, an impulse of passion 
prevailed over every sober, rational, and 
s^cr^ principle, and, like a mountain 
torrent, with an irresistible impetuosity 
bore dOvm all before it with an indescri- 
bable confusion, and with final ruin. 
, In prosecuting the design of this «»say, 
I shall first consider the natiii^e Of re* 
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ligious enthusiasm. The original signi- 
fication of the Greek word is, that in- 
voluntary emotion or ebullition of inter- 
nal feeling, attributed to the mind, which 
was supposed to be the hand of some 
divinity moving within some sacred or 
privileged character. It was generally 
believed that it was attended with a 
degree of insanity; and this word, with 
some of the Greek writers, and that 
expressive of insanity, are used as nearly 
synonymous. When civilization had 
partly subdued the native ferocity and 
wildness of the human mind or disposi- 
tion, and when every thing that bore the 
name of sacred was a mere political en- 
chantment, to induce men to submit, and 
draw in the yoke of implicit obedience and 
servitude, enthusiasm had an artificial but 
fancied arrangement. It was divided into 
three sorts : the first, was that expressed 
by the primitive meaning of the word 
given above the second, was supposed to 
originate in an inherent property of the 
divine nature of the soul ; the last consisted 
of dreams. Nor, perhaps, can any thing 
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give'a more correct notion of ttie ancient 
meaning of the word, than a waking 
dream ; mental aberrations, attended 
with a greater or less degree of passion, 
was the fsam total of enthusiasm, divina- 
tion from inspiration, or of prophecy. 

Bat the meaning of words, like man* 
Hers, laws, and superstitious customs, 
are continually fluctuating, and this 
term, in the present day, imports a 
sanguine] or heated imagination, caus- 
ing mental aberrations and agitations, 
or fanoied impressions or illuminations ; 
whether these arise from the tempera- 
ment of a person's constitution, or from 
overmuch religious contemplation and 
devotion. The penetrating and in- 
genious Mr. Locke has thus defined it ; 
their minds being thus prepared, ( i. e. 
by the persuasions bf an immediate reve- 
lation from God, and intercourse with 
him,) whatever groundless opinion comes 
to settle itself strongly upon their fan- 
cies, is an illumination from the Spirit of 
God, and presently of Divine authority: 
itnd whatever odd action they find in 
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themselves a strong inclination to do, 
that impulse is concluded to be a call 
or direction from heaven, and mu^t be 
obeyed ; it is a commission from above, 
and they cannot err in exercising it." 
These two definitions, perhaps, compre- 
hend the whole of what may be called re- 
ligious enthusiasm; farcical and ludi- 
crous illustrations of which, almost in- 
numerable, might be selected from 
ecclesiastical history : among the an- 
cient Christians were the Euchitae, 
Manicheans, and Gnostics; among the 
modems, the Dunkers, Jumpers, and 
Flagellantes. 

There is not, perhaps, a more uncer- 
tain and fallacious ^uide, or principle of 
action, than professed supernatural illu- 
mination and consequent ecstacies or 
spiritual joy ; nor, perhaps, many prin- 
ciples, if it deserve that name, more 
dangerous to society, or pernicious to 
individual felicity. A. person travelling 
through life by this light, may, at differ- 
ent times, not only proceed on directly 
different ways, but arrive at ends as far 
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distant from each other, as truth from 
error; indeed, to trust in them, is to 
rest upon air; and to receive them, 
to embrace a phantom. No criterion 
can possibly be discovered, much less 
established, to determine which is the 
true light, or to what degree ecstacies 
may be allowed or followed. A Jum- 
per in Wales, who is the subject of such 
ecstatic joy as to cause him to jump and 
leap till he falls to the ground in a state 
of exhaustion, is actuated by the same 
feeling, and illuminated by the same 
supernatural rays, as a person warmed 
by a more gentle refulgence in any other 
part of the world, and who may brand 
him with the name of enthusiastic and 
irrational. The degree of either feeling 
or illumination cannot make a high 
degree false or delusive, nor a lower 
one true or unerring. We will suppose, 
for the sake of illustration, that one of 
each of the following sects, meet toge 
ther near St. Paul's Cathedral, London ; 
a Mahometan Botanist, a Jumper, a 
Gnostic, and a Baptist. They enter 
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into conversation, and begin to dispute 
concerning the truth of their religious 
creeds and doctrines. The Gnostic, 
Yfith an air of self-complacency, urges 
his means of superior intelligence; 
affirms, that he receives it from no ordi- 
nary source, but from uncorrnpted tradi- 
tion, from divine contemplation, and from 
intercourse with angelic beings; and 
finally, that he feels within himself in- 
efiable delight infused by some power-* 
ful eeon. The Anabaptist urges with 
equal zeal, that he is the subject of 
direct and immediate inspiration, that 
he has seen visions of glory, has wrought 
miracles, and that, even while he speaks, 
he feels within him divine emotions. 
The Jumper next calls the two who 
spoke before him, zealots and bigots, 
asserting with delight, that no evidence 
can equal that of his internal bliss; 
upon this, he begins to skip and jump, 
that his opponents may have visual 
demonstration, until he falls to the 
ground completely exhausted. Poor 
deluded wretch, exclaims the Botanist^ 
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\¥e have visions of paradise, and many 
of my brethren have given indubitable 
evidence of the proof of their creed ; our 
leader; Hassan Sabak, is filled with the 
Holy Ghost, and his commands are no 
less than those of the Deity ; he is an 
unerring guide, and to die by his order 
is the greatest favour and felicity — a sure 
passport to Paradise. You have not heard 
perhaps, of what passed when he was 
visited by Amoury, son-in-law of the 
king of Jerusalem ? " Are your sub- 
jects ?" said the holy, the mighty Hassan 
Sabak, addressing himself to Amoury, 
"Are your subjects as ready to obey 
you, as mine ?" And without waiting for 
an answer, he made a sign with his hand, 
when ten young men in white, who 
were standing on an adjacent tower, 
instantly threw themselves down. To 
one of his guards he said, " draw your 
^gger> and plunge it into your breast ;'* 
which was no sooner commanded than 
obeyed. I ask, continued the Mahome- 
,tan with an air of triumph, if it be pos- 
sible for men to act thus, if they were 
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not sure of endless happiness which is 
the end of all religion. As the Botanist 
concluded, a person, who hdd seen and 
heard all that passed, approached iA^m^ 
and began to exhort them to repent atid 
forsake their delusions, or they yra^ 
eternally perish. I have just come, he 
said, from my devotions, and I feel the 
Deity stirring within me ; this earthen 
vessel, my body, is full, and ready to 
burst; this is heaven on earth, I am sor^ 
I am right, because I feel I am ; I havQ 
the evidence M^ithin my heart, that I am. 
of heaven.— Each of them a£Gu!ms, mth 
equal vehemence and zeal, that he has 
the same testimony of the truth of hia[ 
opinions and creed; i.e. to quote the 
words of Locke, "They are sure, he*' 
cause they are sure ; and these persuav 
tions are right, only because they are 
strong in them." 

In these instances and sects, every 
one either has, or pretends to have, some 
supernatural influence. If it be an- 
swered, that some of them act irrationally, 
this is calling in the aid of reason in 
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fiach cases, and as all the feelings of the 
mind can be traced to natural or rational 
principles, it is as much as to say, that 
all ecstacies, and extraordinary internal 
emotions, are attributable to enthusiasm 
or an heated imagination. The virtuous 
mind has! many delightful emotions, so 
has also the religious. If a humane 
iBind. sees a fellow-creature in distress 
or.Mcretchedness, and he can remove the 
caa3e, he feels a pleasurable satisfac- 
tion in the deed ; and if the Deity has 
endQwed an individual with any inter- 
D^ or. exterior advantage or qualifica- 
tions, he must feel grateful to his be- 
nign benefactor, as all must do for being, 
intelligence, and enjoyment. 

There is another definitioa attached 
by modem writers to the word en- 
tbmiasm^ not noticed above; it is th6 
expectation of accomplishing an end 
mithout using the means. In this sense 
it is very applicable to all persons ex- 
pecting, to attain to happiness from inter- 
nal feelings or mental emotions; and who 
droop and become miserable when they 
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cease. Nature cannot supply a suffi'* 
ciency of animal spirits to keep them 
always vivacious and lively ; they must, 
therefore, become either melancholy or 
hypocritical. 

Enthusiasm is, indeed, a species of men? 
tal intoxication, approximating some- 
times to insanity. Not only the most 
monstrous notions and absurd practices^ 
but the most dangerous principles, liave 
arisen from it. What can be more 
foolish than for men to imagine that 
they hold direct conversation with the 
the Deity? that they can clarify and 
spiritualize their bodies, to such a de- 
gree, that they shall have the power, 
through prayer, to raise themselves a 
considerable height in the air? What 
more pitiable object can present itself, 
than a number of persons submitting 
themselves to be whipped, in order to 
obtain the favour of God, until the blood 
runs down their backs ? Or, what can 
be more subversive of social order and 
peace, or can be more sure of eventual 
wretchedness and disappointment, than 
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for persons to give themselves over to 
internal feelings and supernatural lights ; 
to dreams, visions, and ecstacies ? It is 
the same species of enthusiastic delu- 
sion, that impels the Indian devotee to 
travel several hundreds of miles on his 
hands and knees, to obtain the favour of 
his god; as that drew formerly the 
voluntary martyr to the stake. When 
men have once closed their eyes to the 
light of nature and reason, with regard 
to inward emotion and illumination, they 
travel in darkness, and may precipitate 
themselves headlong down precipices, or 
into unfathomable gulfs. 

AH pleasurable mental sensations 
are of the same kind, and can only dif- 
fer in degree. For a person to say that 
he has a spiritual delight, of which an- 
other can form no conception, is the 
same thing as if he were to affirm he has 
a sixth sense, which no person is in 
danger of crediting. It is precisely the 
same sort of mental joy that is excited 
in the breast of a Heathen, when, after 
along pilgrimage, he first beholds his 
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god, or in a Mahometan, when he enters 
the temple of Mecca ; or in a Jumper 
in Wales, when in his ecstacies ; or in any 
other enthusiast in any part of the world. 
Such a superstitious enthusiasm as this, 
is dangerous to society, and pernicious 
to individual peace and felicity; it 
spreads a gloom over the face of nature, 
and depreciates created good, even to 
the degrading of its Maker ; or it forms 
romantic notions of social relations, and 
visionary schemes of civil institutions 
and policy. In confirmation of the lat- 
ter inference, it is only necessary to refer 
to a religious sect before hinted at, the 
Anabaptists; to* these may be added 
the Euchit^e, Manicheans, and among 
the more modem sects, the Dunkers, 
the Fratricelli, and the French prophets. 
When men have once admitted as 
articles of faith and principles of con- 
duct, visions, prophecies, internal lights 
and feelings, it is impossible to ascer- 
tain, what conclusions they may arrive 
at, or what enterprises they may con- 
template. When these are once re- 
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ceived, they open the flood-gates of 
error, fanaticism, and folly. Every as- 
sertion, however opposed to reason and 
nature, seizes upon a man's faith with 
imperative authority. For what person, 
who has to depend upon the veracity 
and judgment of another, can discern 
the difference between a natural, and, 
if there be such a thing, a supernatural 
dream or vision ? or discern the spirit of 
trae, from the spirit of false prophecy ; 
or heavenly light, from the aberrations 
of the brain ? or the inward glowings of 
Divinity, from the fire of enthusiasm ? 
He must be more than an infallible 
pope, who can decide in these articles 
of faith. For this reason, whenever a 
sect has commenced under the in- 
fluence of these notions and creeds, it 
has proceeded to the extremes of folly 
and delusion. This was the case with 
the sects alluded to above ; some of them 
dreamed dreams, saw visions, and re- 
ceived new revelations. Earth was to 
become a paradise; the church pure 
and perfect; and human policy and 
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authority to be abolished. Their doc- 
trines spread' with the rapidity of a con- 
tagious disease, and shook to the foun- 
dation the peace of a great part of 
Europe. They professed to be under 
a Divine impulse, and to have direct in- 
tercourse with God. It was revealed to 
them, that all distinctions of wealth, 
rank, and birth were to be extinguished, 
and all earthly magistracies abrogated. 
They were to have as many wives as 
they pleased, and one common treasury 
to supply the wants of all. For some 
time they employed persuasion; but 
fanaticism can brook no delay — they 
seized upon arms to aid their miracles. 
But after all, rational courage proved 
too much for the transitory fury of fana- 
ticism, and they were slain by thousands, 
and perished the victims of delusion. 

From the first to the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the Christian world has been con- 
tinually pestered with sects and parties 
similar to those described above : by 
many of them, the bounty and liberality 
of nature and providence were either re* 
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jected or perverted. The Euchitse and 
Manicheans were sects of this descrip- 
tion ; they both held chimerical notions 
of the nature of man, of the creation of 
the world, and of the Supreme Being. 
According to them, man possesses two 
principles, directly opposite to each 
other, which they distinguished by the 
terms darkness and light, good or evil 
daemons. The Euchitae considered 
prayer as the essence of religion ; for 
this reason, they literally prayed with- 
out ceasing, and believed this to be the 
only means of prevailing with the Deity 
to expel the evil genius, which, as they 
thought, possessed the breast of every 
mortal. They rejected all the sacra- 
ments and external forms of worship, 
of the Christian religion, together with 
matrimony ; and trembled at the idea of 
eating flesh-meat, because, as they sup- 
posed, it was created by an evil dsemon. 
The Manicheans held the same opinions, 
with many others equally fanciful, and 
as inimical to the peace and fecility of 
the professors, as those of the Euchitae. 

i2 
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They were divided into two bodies : the 
elect, or the most rigid and pure ; and 
the auditors, who were laid under very 
few restrictions. The former were to 
have no earthly possessions, and were 
rigidly to abstain from flesh, eggs, fish, 
milk, vdne, and from every sort of 
inebriating liquor. Every rational and 
agreeable pursuit was to be held in ab- 
horrence, and every amorous inclination 
annihilated. Thus these men unceas- 
ingly laboured, like those who beat the 
air, to vanquish an enemy that only 
existed in their own disordered imagi- 
nations. 

Many, in more modem times, have 
imitated their ancient brethren, both in 
the grossness and extent of their fana- 
ticisms and delusions. The Dunkers, 
for instance, were for obtaining heaven 
by abstinence and penance; and were 
for having a few supererogatory works, 
to draw in after them a weaker brother. 
The Fratricelli were for removing para- 
dise from heaven to earth; introduced 
another gospel, preached by an angel 
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from heaven ; this good news was to be 
propagated by bare-footed friars, desti- 
tute of all earthly possessions, to every 
nation, kindred, and people : with them 
poverty was the perfection of piety and 
virtue; they foretold future events, — 
evil things to others, but prosperity to 
themselves; the Papists, however, re- 
duced their bodies and their sect to 
ashes, and scattered them and their pre- 
dictions before the wind. — When we 
reflect upon the envy and hatred that 
exists between religious sects, we are 
ready to make the same inquiry Virgil 
did concerning his gods : — 

^Tantsene animis cselestibus iiae?'' 

''Can heavenly minds such high resentiDent shew, 
Or exercise their spite in human woe ?" 

To predict future events, implies an 
immediate communion with some divine 
power, and this fancied prerogative flat- 
ters the pride of an enthusiast ; in his 
estimation, it raises him above the level 
of human nature, places him on a 
divine eminence, whence he casts a pry- 
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ing glance into futurity. Besides, it 
wins to him the admiration and reve- 
rence of the multitude, with which some 
minds are so intoxicated, that thev care 
not by what means they secure it. One 
or other of these motives has created 
prophets in every age and nation ; but 
at no time were they so numerous as at 
the close of the seventeenth century. 
Hundreds and thousands of both sexes, 
from the giddy youth to the hoary 
head in every time and place, an- 
nounced the approach of the last day. 
It seems strange how any rational being 
can possess himself of the notion, that 
the Deity should convulse and torture 
the body, to instruct the mind. But it 
often is so, as it was with these French 
prophets ; they had prophetic fits, similar 
to swoons, when the body became con- 
vulsed, and they reeled like drunken 
men ; stretched out their arms and legs, 
and finally dropped to the floor as if they 
were dead. In this state, they said,^they 
were in trances, saw angels, the abodes 
of the blessed, and the regions of the 
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damned. When they recovered their 
senses, they had twitchings in different 
parts of their bodies, and uttered broken 
and incoherent sentences, ^hich were 
received with reverence and awe. These 
prophetic fits came upon them when in 
the fields, or streets, or in their assem- 
blies ; they then cried out for mercy, and 
uttered imprecations against the church, 
the priests, and the pope. From these 
facts, it is obvious the safety and peace 
of society is often endangered, and the 
happiness of many blasted, by the bane- 
ful effects of enthusiasm. For when 
religionists forsake the light of nature, 
reason, and common sense, and give 
themselves over to internal feelings and 
fancied illuminations, to visions, dreams, 
trances and prophecies, they act like the 
maniac, who chooses rather to travel by 
the light of a taper, than by the cheering 
and diffusive light of the sun. 

The enthusiasm of genius is that 
noble ardour of soul, that invents and 
executes some vast, surprising, and 
original design ; it is an ecstacy, an ele- 
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vation of mind, that impels it to explore 
unknown regions, and to traverse the 
unbeaten paths of science. It was this 
that inflamed the mind of Homer, and 
gave to the admiration of after-ages the 
most inimitable epic poem. It was this 
that enabled Demosthenes to burst 
through the clouds, which, in the morn- 
ing of life, hung around him, and to 
shine forth the most accomplished and 
perfect of orators. It furnishes us with 
the most singularly interesting traits in 
the human character. The first efforts 
of genius, in the birth of literature and 
science, originated with it ; it has wrought 
as great a change in man, as does the 
sculptor in the unshapely block of 
marble ; it has beautified, and polished, 
and raised man, to that dignity, which 
alone merits the epithet of rational. 
Homer was the enthusiastic genius of 
poetry, and he has left a model to the 
world ; Herodotus, of history — he travel- 
led into foreign countries for informa- 
tion, and his glowing imagination painted 
what he had heard and seen in their 
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native colours ; and he is emphatically 
styled the father of history. Lycurgus 
was the enthusiast of political science, 
and he gave to his country a body of 
laws, the admiration of all succeeding 
generations ; his fellow countrymen 
bound themselves by an oath to observe 
them until his return, and he left his 
native home, to live and die in exile. 
Socrates sealed the sacred functions of 
moral philosophy with his death. Plato 
soared into the regions of speculative 
science — and Aristotle unfolded the 
volumes of nature; — enthusiasm and 
genius combined, in each of them, to 
produce these illustrious deeds and mo- 
mentous portions of literature. It would 
be easy to proceed to Demosthenes in 
oratory, to Archimedes in mathematics, 
to Phidias in statuary, and Apelles in 
painting. Of the first, it was said by his 
contemporaries, that his orations smelt 
too much of oil ; but it was an oil that 
has diffused a rich odoriferous scent for 
more than two thousand years; from 
the last arose the proverb— 

*^ Nulla dies sine linea.'^ 
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• The observation has been already 
made^ that men in a state of nature are 
much given to ecstacies and enthusiasm ; 
from this fact, Aristotle and some others 
have inferred, that poetry existed before 
prose. Those wild and incoherent no- 
tions, suggested by the imagination in 
the time of impending danger, >pr of 
some unforeseen deliverance, good fpr- 
tune, or success, were uttered in a 
naturally musical cadence, accompanied 
by those grotesque motions and gestures 
natural to the uncivilized and untaught. 
From this consideration it seems highly 
probable that enthusiasm gave birth to 
poetry, nor has she ever been able to 
exist without her parent. Poets were 
for many ages believed to be divinely 
inspired ; indeed, they must ever live and 
breathe in regions different from others ; 
in regions, amongst people, and amidst 
scenery, conjured up, diversified, and 
rendered enchanting, by their omu imagi- 
nations. It is customary for poets, at the 
commencement of any long poem, to in- 
voke the muse, the spirit of poesy, or 
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the sacred Nine ; which, together with 
those wild, yet, in many instances, those 
divine aberrations of genius, induced 
formerly the illiterate to believe them 
possessed, or under the influence of 
some deity. At one time it was a dan- 
gerous enterprise to write verses, and 
the venerable reverends most sagely con- 
cluded, that no person could be guilty 
of 80 much wickedness, unless possessed 
of the devil ; and to be a poet, was an 
excommunicable crime. From this fact 
it may be reasonably inferred, that the 
proverbial corpulency of the priest was 
never in danger from the fever of poetic 
genius, or an ardent and praiseworthy 
thirst of fame. 
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PART I. 



; AN HISTORICAL REVIEW, &c. 



** I heaid tbe wateis roar, 
I heard the flood of ages pass away/' 

There is no thought, perbiapp^ so 
calculated to humble the towering pride 
of man, as the contemplation of pa^t 
grandeur and magnificence* Thegreate&it, 
the most wealthy, and the most, exalte 
ed,^among the living, may. meet with 
those who were once his equals,, if npt 
his superiors, among the tombs, and 
monuments of the dead, or the solitary 
ruins of ancient splendour. The mightiest 
achievements of the great, the most won- 
derful productions of genius, the con- 
quests of art, have, for the most part, 
sunk below the horizon of time into 
eternal oblivion. Temples, palaces, 
cities, empires, have mouldered into 
dust, and disappeared, until it is now 
disputed in what part of the earth they 
once existed. Where is now the mighty 
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Babylon, with her wall once deemed 
impre^able and eternal ? Where shall 
we now search for the conquering Cyrus, 
or where for even his tomb ? the last 
sad monument of earthly grandeur ! The 
mighty bulwarks of Babylon, her gigantic 
towers of strength, have vanished as a 
dream; and the wondrous deeds of 
Cyrus are but as a pleasing romance. 
Thebes, with her hundred gates and her 
myriads of inhabitants, has disappeared 
as a vapour ; Memphis, once the pride 
of Egypt^ where the arts, sciences, and 
religion, arose to illuminate and vivify 
the benighted children of men, has sunk 
in the ocean of time, and the vast vortex 
has closed over her for ever. Where now 
are the haunts of the solitary bird, of 
the venomous serpent, or the loathsome 
beast, once were the busy scenes of in- 
telligents. There the artisan displayed 
his skill, the merchant his wares, the 
inventive his discoveries, that amazed the 
vulgar; — there the eloquent dropped 
honey from his lips, the pedant astound- 
ed his hearers with words of learned 
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length, and the philosopher with the 
profundity of his wisdom. There the 
youthful monarch attained to the zenith 
of his glory, the pliant flatterer spoiled 
the peace of the innocent and virtuous, 
the gay fluttered in his gorgeous robes ; — 
but the gay, with that which was his 
glory, the virtuous and the vicious, the 
monarch and the slave, have passed the 
verge of time, nor is there a vestige of 
them to be found among the living. It 
is not thus, however, every where and 
with every thing; there are wrecks of 
time to be found in various parts of the 
earth, — fragments amidst solitary deso- 
lation, — which shew to the living the 
works of the dead ; a few monuments of 
human greatness, which have braved the 
ravages of time, and seem to be eternal* 
With these the living may converse ; from 
these they may draw wisdom and in- 
struction ; muse over the past, and glance 
into the future. But, — 



< i Man should know 

That time must conquer ; that the loudest blast 
That ever fUl'd renown's obstreperous trump, 
Fades in the lapse of ages, and expires. 
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Who lies inhumed in the terrific gloom ' 

Of the gigantic pyramid? or who 

Hear'd its huge walls? Oblivion laughs, and says — 

The prey is mine/* 

There are few nations which do not 
lay claim to the highest antiquity, many 
that have pretended to be the first pro- 
pagators of the human species. Curi- 
ously, though ludicrously, was this sub- 
ject handled by ancient authors. The 
aboriginals of some countries, according 
to their own account, were descended 
from the sun ; some pretend they were 
even prior to that source of vitality: — 
others argued, that man must have been 
produced in the colder regions ; others 
again, that he must have sprung from 
the earth, where the solar rays were most 
powerful. But few seem to have any 
pretensions equal to the Egyptians^ 
Pbcenicians, Babylonians, Ethiopians, 
and Chinese. Of the Chinese, no tolera*- 
bly correct and impartial history has 
been presented to the European public ; 
of their pretensions, therefore, it cannot 
form a true estimate ; there is no doiibt 
they are more substantial than is gene- 

k2 
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rally admitted. The pyramids of Egypt, 
if all her written^'records had perished, 
place her great antiquity beyond suc- 
cessful dispute. Of the Ethiopians there 
existed a very ancient tradition, that 
they first peopled Egypt. Babylon and 
Phoenicia deserve some consideration, 
though in their records there is more 
uncertainty and confusion than in the two 
former. Scythiahas also some claim in 
a dispute of this nature, though the ac- 
counts of her are much more obscure 
and fabulous than the rest. To each 
pf these it will be necessary to attend, 
in order to trace the origin and pro- 
gress of civilized society. 

Every nation has its birth, infancy, 
youth, maturity, and decline; perhaps 
this is equally true with regard to the 
human ^ family. If so, it is not to b^ 
wondered at, that when men were in- 
capable of thinking intelligibly of things 
j)resent, they should not think of the 
future, nor leave any monuments or 
records for the information or advan^ge 
of posterity* Infancy is a state of coujr 
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plete oblivion, succeeded by imbe* 
cility, uncertainty, and error. After 
this, there is a gradual progress to manly 
rigour and nlturity. vrhen the hum™ 
species, individually as well as collec- 
tively, approximate to perfection* Of 
the infancy, therefore, of every country, 
there is much conjecture and fable, 
merely calculated to excite the admira- 
tion and astonishment of posterity ; but 
these fables and conjectures are gene- 
rally founded upon facts in some degree 
genuine and authentic. There have 
existed such persons as Egyptus, Her- 
mes, Semiramis, Orpheus, with other 
heroes and heroines of the most remote 
antiquity; but their achievements and 
histories have been magnified, blended, 
and mystified, beyond all credibility. An 
obscuring mist hangs over the remotest 
ages, which the most eagle-eyed sagacity 
t^annot penetrate, or the most powerful 
rays of genius dispel. 

The baneful influence of superstition 
may be discovered in all those inquiries 
which are curious and interesting, as 
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well as in most subjects connected \ritli 
the history and philosophy of man. The 
religion of most countries commences 
with the cosmography or creation of 
the world, succeeded with the imme^ 
diate . production of mankind. A period 
is therefore determined upon, beyond 
which, agreeable to each of these systems, 
nothing can have existed. These systems 
have gained upon popular credulity, 
which it has been the interest of the 
ministers and advocates of these inven^ 
tions to preserve unshaken and secure. 
For these reasons, each nation treats the 
ancient history of every other people, 
except its ovoi, as fabulous and false; 
little regard is had to truth ; every ac- 
count is reduced to its own standard, 
erected either to gratify the vanity of 
the many, or to support the feeble and 
visionary structure of superstition. The 
sun has been the great object of uni* 
versal adoration ; periiaps this originated 
in the opinioli that he was the first great 
parent of the human species. The 
£^ptians attributed their origin to this 
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prime luminary of heaven ; the Greeks, 
from a national and philosophical vanity. 
Were induced to place theirs much higher. 
The Egyptians pretended to have an 
authentic account of the succession of 
many generations, and of the reigns of 
their kings for many thousands of years 
beyond any other people. This ac- 
count, perhaps, they exaggerated, and 
much may be attributed to their astro- 
nomical opinions of the cycle, or great 
year. Herodotus, however, speaks of 
the greatest part of Egypt, ten thousand 
years previous to his time, being a swamp 
or marsh, and expressly says, that he 
was shewn images of a succession of 
priests for eleven thousand years : each 
chief priest Jbeing obliged to erect his 
own image whilst living; in this histori- 
cal information he seems to have con- 
fided, though by no means credulous, 
being one of the most scrupulous of all 
the ancient historians * And though he 
uses the former of these, as merely a 

♦ That is, taking into the account what he says of his own 
history, viz. that he was obliged to relate what was said, 
though not to believe every thing without distinction^ and he 
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round number, it shews his confidence 
in the great antiquity of the Egyptians. 
But whatever truth there may be in these 
statements, there is, certainly, something 
astounding in the contemplation of gene* 
rations unnumbered, that have fallen 
into eternal and irretrievable oblivion. 
If the earth has existed ten, fifty, or an 
hundred thousand years, its present in- 
habitants may emphatically itiquire. The 
myriads of beings that have peopled the 
earth, where are they? The stream of 
time, having passed over the face of tbil 
terraqueous globe, has hurried them 
into their native and original state of 
nonentity. 

From Egypt we pass on to Phoenicia, 
which has some claims to a remote anti- 
quity, and, according to Sanchoniatho,tin 
this region of the earth were invented 

observes, ^^ I desire this to be considered in the whole course of 
this history/' And when he relates any thing incredidouSi 
he generally gives some such caution. 

f Sanchoniatho, a Phoenician historian of Tyre, who lived 
some time before the Trojan war. He wrote a histoiy of his 
own country, and of many of the neighbouring states, com- 
piled from the annals of their greatest cities; some fragments 
of his have come down to our times. These are found in 
Philo, the Jewish philosopher* 
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those arts necessary for the support of 
human beings. Their ancient history 
commences with the first pair, who are 
supposed to be the progenitors of the 
whole race of mankind ; it next pro- 
ceeds through eight or ten indefinite 
periods. During these revolutions, men 
arose, illustrious for their bravery, in- 
genuity, or as the benefactors of their 
own species. These were deified and 
adored, after they had made their exit 
from the theatre of time, by their suc- 
cessors in mortality. It is probable that 
the spirits of these heroes and sages 
were supposed to reside in some part of 
the universe of nature, which received 
from them their respective appellations. 
By this means heaven and earth were be- 
lieved to be full of divinities ; the lim- 
pid spring that flowed at the foot of the 
majestic mountain, — the river which, by 
its ever rolling stream, fertilized the 
plains and the valleys, — cities, fanes, and 
temples, with the whole glittering host 
of the bespangled arch of heaven, — were 
either venerated, or adored as sacred to 
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isome divinity. Some of these per- 
sonages were the real benefactors of 
men in their wili barbarian state^ by 
teaching them to defend themselves 
against their bestial companions of the 
woods and wilds ; to ward off the in* 
clemency of the warring elements; to 
procure, not only the necessaries, but 
the comforts and even the elegances 
and superfluities of life. Posthumous 
gratitude magnified and increased in 
number, almost to infinitude, their ex- 
ploits and inventions ; the more remote 
in antiquity is the hero, and the more 
brilliant is the halo of glory placed 
round his brow by superstitious venera- 
tion. Hell, heaven, with their imagi- 
nary regions — the elements, with all 
mundane affairs— were assigned to them 
as so many distinct kingdoms, which 
their vast energies and merits demanded. 
The sun was the king of heaven, the 
primary deity of earth, and the great 
parent of superstition; and super- 
stition has been the prolific mother of 
prodigies, gods, and miracles. 
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We might here give some attention to 
the most ancient historical accounts of 
Phrygia, Ethiopia, and Babylon; but 
they are much more obscure and uncer- 
tain, or belong not to those remote ages> 
so as to be classed with the preceding. 
But to Babylon, because of her great 
celebnty afterwards, for immense popu- 
lation, splendid buildings, and bellige- 
rent prowess, it may be proper to attend, 
even to her first historical records. Bero- 
sus, who lived several centuries before the 
Christian era, signalized himself for his 
astronomical observations, residing for 
a long time at Athens, though a native 
of Babylon :* he wrote a history of his 
own country, gives us some information 
of the first introduction of the arts and 
sciences, as well as of the original state 
of this great city and empire. The lit- 
tle that remains of him, it must be ad- 
mitted, is blended with allegory, and is 
without any data. "In the first year of 
the city," he observes, " there appeared 

* Priest to Belus, flourished probably in the 4th century, 
2. €.— Joseph, in Antiq. Jud. et coptra Apion. 

L 
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on the Red sea, Oannes/' which he de- 
scribes as a rational amphibious animal. 
This might perhaps be a ship from Egypt, 
having the parts of the animals which are 
attributed to it (for it was formed of the 
parts of different animals) carved upon 
it, or might be decorated with them as 
ornaments. What very much strengthens 
this opinion is, that it is represented as 
never eating in the day-time ; and it was 
peculiar to the Egyptians never to eat 
with any other people ; he would there- 
fore eat only when on board the vessel 
with his own countrymen. Cannes, it 
seems, taught the Babylonians much 
more than the rudiments of the arts 
and sciences, for he left with them a 
knowledge of many of the refinements 
of polished life. He instructed them in 
these things, not only orally, but left 
them written documents for the instruc* 
tion of posterity. 

We shall now turn from those ages 
which are far beyond the ken of genuine 
well-authenticated history ; and, pro- 
ceeding through the trackless regions of •- 
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time, shall stop to contemplate those 
objects which have escaped the general 
wreck of ages, and, from either their 
cariosity, splendour, or interest, merit 
attention. Egypt again presents her- 
self to our view. Her antiquity, early 
civilization, wisdom, and science, are in- 
contestable. Her works, in their mag- 
nitude and grandeur, have been famous 
throughout the earth, and in every gene- 
. ration. She claims, with superior pre- 
tensions to every other nation, the palm 
of an tiq uity . At the comm encemen t, w e 
find her of small territory, with great 
pancity of inhabitants : Lower Egypt, 
which afterwards constituted a great 
portion of the kingdom, was one vast 
marsh, inundated for the greatest part ' 
of the year by the river Nile. By what 
means this became proper for the habi- 
tations of men, or w^ made capable of 
producing corn and fruit, it is in vain to 
inquire; it is reasonable to suppose it 
the work of centuries, and the labour of 
generations. To accomplish this, kings 
expended their wealth in hope of im- 
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mortal praise, — the people their prowess 
and existence, each achievement being 
the admiration and wonder of the age ; 
but the flood of ages has swept them 
away, together with the remembrance of 
their deeds. Yet some of their works 
remain as perpetual benefactions to pos- 
terity ; others have been the puzzle of 
antiquaries, and the astonishment of the 
vulgar. Yet, how much more deserving 
of the applause and esteem of men are 
the achievements of peace and industry, 
than the sanguinary exploits of their 
destroyers. The one dazzles with s^ 
illusive fascinating glory, — the other dif- 
fuses felicity, without the glare of vision- 
ary fame. By such means, Egypt pro- 
ceeded in the gradual progress of civili- 
zation, knowledge, and population, until 
her cities became the admiration of man- 
kind. The chief of thes^e, in the most 
distant ages, were Thebes, Memphis, and 
Heliopolis. The most ancient of these 
was Thebes ; it was situated in Thebais, a 
part of Egypt to which it gave name. 
Its commencement, like that of most 
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other cities, was ds small as the moun- 
tain spring which is the source of the 
Ganges or the Nile. She had on one 
side the rich, prolific valley of the Nile, 
which yielded almost spontaneously a 
rich variety of provision ; the Red Sea 
easily supplied her with the wealth of 
India and the spices of Arabia; the 
Nile connected her with Abyssinia and 
the Mediterranean : hence, she soon be- 
came a rich, powerful, and populous 
city. Thebes, in her highest state of 
prosperity, extended five-and-twenty 
miles, having one hundred gates, out of 
each of which she could send twenty 
thousand armed men, with two hundred 
chariots of war. Homer, the most an- 
cient of poets, bears testimony to the 
splendour and power of this great city, 
in Achilles' reply to Ulysses, where he 
45ays, 

** Not all pround Thebes' unrival'd walls contain, 
The world's great empress on ^e Egyptian plain, 
That spreads her conquests o'er a thousand states, 
And pours her heroes through a hundred gates, 
Two hundred horsemen, and two hundred cars. 
From each wide portal issuing to the wars.'' 

l2 
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From its having an hundred gates, it 
was called Hecatompylos ; and Diospolis 
because it was consecrated to Jupiten 
Thebes was one of those great cities 
destined to empire, and for ever to 
figure with distinction on the page of 
history. It is the first city of which we 
have any authentic records, and the aor 
counts of whose splendour, population* 
and wealth, command the admiration 
and wonder of posterity.* 

There are, in the history of Thebes, 
several singularly interesting objects, 
such as curiosity must naturally expect 
^o meet with, where so vast of mental 
and physical energy has regularly ma- 
tured and , declined du ringso many re* 
volving centuries. Three or four mil- 

* "Thebes (says Diodorus) was 140 furlongs in circum- 
ference, adorned with splendid public buildings, magnificent 
temples, and that even private hotses were four or five stories 
high.'' 1. i. c. 4. Tacitus also says, that Germanicus visited 
Thebes, and that one of the priests read to him an ancient monu- 
ment, which stated, that there was, in this city, in the reign of 
Rhame^, before the Trojan war, 700,000 men capable of 
bearing arms, and that the Egyptian empire was then equal 
to the Roman. Tacit Ann. U ii. cap. 15. 
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lion^ of intelligent beings, on the most 
moderate calculati(m, enclosed within 
one immense bulwark, busy and labori- 
ous, under the direction of wisdom and 
science, must supply some magnificent 
and noble achievements. Such are, 
Memnon with his magic harp ; the court, 
library, and tomb of Osymandyas, with 
many other monuments of ancient kings 
and princes. At what time Osymandyas 
lived is uncertain, but the mines of £gypt 
are said to have supplied him with al- 
most unbounded wealth, — not less than 
ninety millions of gold and silver an- 
nually. With such vast acquisitions of 
riches, to build a temple or a pyramid 
was a trivial enterprise. This king com- 
bined in one vast fabric, porticoes, 
temples, a tomb, and a library. Over 
the latter was inscribed this expressive 
motto, "Animi Pabulum." The first part 
of this immense pile of buildings was a 
court of two hundred feet in extent, and 
forty feet high, built of stones of various 
colours. Joining to this was a magni- 
ficent portico four hundred feet long, 
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supported by no ordinary pillars, by 
sculptured representations of different 
animals, from twenty to thirty feet high, 
each formed of one entire stone. Next 
to this portico, which very likely led into 
it, was another building similar to the 
first, but more richly adorned with sculp- 
ture of ingenious workmanship. In the 
entrance were three huge statues; the 
largest was that of the king, in a sitting 
posture, the foot of which measured 
about ten feet ; the chief beauty of this 
statue consisted in its being of one en- 
tire, unblemished stone. At each knee 
stood his wife and daughter: these 
statues, though less, were of similar 
gigantic dimensions. On the first statue 
was an inscription, that has perpetuated 
the mad ambition of this king ; it is, ** I 
am king of kings : if any mortal would 
know my magnificence, or whe^e I lie, 
let him equal me in any of my works." 
In the same building was another statue 
of the mother, — who seems to have vied 
with the frantic ambition of her son ; it 
was near thirty feet high, crowned with 
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smaller statues of three queens, emble- 
matically expressive that she had been the 
daughter, wife, and mother of a king.* 

In every sort of production and en- 
terprise, Osymandyas vainly hoped to 
be unrivalled by posterity, particularly 
in war, in the greatness of his victories, 
in statuary, painting, and architecture. 
He seems to have imagined that politi- 
cal greatness is to be estimated by the 
bulk of monumental statues, or the 
extent and grandeur of buildings. But we 
have scarcely proceeded through one half 
of this stupendous monument. Leading 
from the above mentioned court, was an- 
other portico, exceeding the other in 
extent, and the magnificence of its orna- 
ments. On entering it, the first attrac- 
tive object that presented itself, was, 
upon the wall of one side, a painting of 
a besieged town, with the king in the 
front of the battle, in a warlike attitude, 
accompanied with a lion, perhaps as em- 
blematical of royalty and courage. But 
not satisfied with perpetuating his own 

• Diod. Sic. 1. i. 
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fame, to those he subdued, he added in- 
sult to slavery. On another wall of the 
same building was painted, probably in 
their different costumes and complexions, 
figures of those whom he had vanquished 
in war, dismembered of their hands, and 
emasculated, as expressive of cowardice. 
In another part of it was represented his 
triumphal procession, and sacrifices to 
the gods for his victories and prosperity. 
On the fourth side were two statues of 
amazing size, being more than seventy 
feet high. In the centre of this square, 
under the canopy of the heavens, was 
an altar of the most costly marble, 
wrought with inimitable skill. Adjoin- 
ing to this portico, for such it is said to 
have been, was a stupendous square 
hall, of two hundred feet in dimensions, 
resembling a musical theatre, supported 
by massy pillars. On one side was re- 
presented the judges of the law, with 
their president ia the centre; round 
whose neck hung a figure with its eyes 
closed, emblematical of truth and justice. 
In this hall were many groups of statues, 
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representing parties engaged in law, 
with the judges hearing and deciding 
their causes. From this place was an 
entrance into a long gallery, having 
private apartments for various purposes ; 
here was a richly coloured painting of 
the king, presenting gold and silver of- 
ferings to the gods. This gallery led 
into another building, erected to contain 
the national library, where were de- 
posited the sacred books of the priests 
and the images of the whole of the 
Egyptian gods, with [the king paying, 
the offerings appropriated to each of 
them. Finally, and next to the library, 
was a building of a singular construc- 
tion, which very likely contained the 
poor remains of this mighty monarch. 
It was adorned with many paintings, 
rich pavilions, and curious figures of 
sacred animals; it also contained the 
atatues of Jupiter, Juno, and the king. 
Here was also his sepulchre, surrounded 
with a circle of gold, of near a thousand 
feet in circumference, and near two feet 
thick, having upon it the twelve signs of 
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the zodiac, with other astronomical and 
astrological signs of the heavens.* This 
immense structure must have been from 
three-quarters to a mile in extent, and per- 
haps in no part of it less than forty or 
fifty feet in height. A stupendous la- 
bour of a trifling inane ambition ! — it was 
not the voluntary offering of a grateful 
people to departed merit or excellence ; 
nor was it decorated, with the hard- 
earned laurels of genius, or of successful 
patriotic zeal. Tl^e painter and the 
sculptor might display their ingenuity 
and skill ; the gigantic statues might be 
pointed out to the inquisitive traveller, 
as representing such a king or queen ; 
but if he chanced to ask what services 
they did to mankind, he might as well 
have expected a response from the 
senseless materials of which they were 
formed. 

By this immense monument of Osy- 
mandyas some faint idea may be con- 
ceived of the grandeur and extent of 
ancient Thebes; to whose antiquity, 

* Diod. Sic. 1. i. &c. 
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Homer, in the above quotation, bears in- 
dubitable testimony, which is confirmed 
by Herodotus, and those eternal monu- 
ments, the towering pyramids. TheEgyp* 
tians, it is true, witti some other nations, 
affected anovei^rown antiquity. The city 
of Sais is said to have had chronicles for 
seTen or eight thousand years ; but fifteen 
thousand years was the epocha fixed 
upon for the commencement of the reigns 
of mortals in this famous kingdom. The 
Athenians contended that their city was 
built one thousand years before Sais ; 
and the Chaldeans pretended to have 
records of three or four hundred thou- 
sand years. But ancient as well as 
modern systems of chronology, some- 
what resemble the hospitality of the 
tyrant, who invited, under the specious 
show of kindness, all strangers to take 
up their abode with him. But having 
once got them into his power, he had a 
singularly constructed bed, on which 
they were to repose; every one, how- 
ever, who was longer than it, was cruelly 
reduced to this standard; and if any 

M 
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were too short, they were unmercifully 
stretched to its length. So it is with 
chronological systems: a standard is 
first erected, to countenance some fa- 
vourite system, to which, without any 
regard to truth, all historical records are 
lengthened or reduced. In such dis- 
quisitions as this, ft is the highest de- 
gree of wisdom to follow the light of 
testimony and truth, which in this case, 
according to the distance of time, 
gradually recedes, until all beyond a 
certain point is impenetrable obscurity, 
an abyss of nothingness, a reign of dark- 
ness interminable and eternal.* 

In the earliest ages of the Egyptian 
nation reigned their gods and demi-gods, 
the first of whom was Vulcan, or fire. 
After these, according to their own 

* Of the justice of these remarks, the reader may judge 
from the discordancy of chronologists ; which is folly shewn 
by the following passage, taken from a work printed in 1585. 
" From the creation to Christ, Eusebius in his Chronicon, 
laid down 5,199 years. Jerom 3,965. Epiphanius 5,480. 
Nicephorus 5,505. The Rabbins 3,759. Carettus, a Jew, 
3,760. Carion 3,944. Phrigio, 3,962. Theodorus Zum- 
ger, 3,964. Citraeus, 3,962. Luther;^3,960. Eliot 3,962." 
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records, reigned a succession of mortals 
for 15,000 or 16,000 years. Others have 
given a different account of their deities, 
and have placed many that have received 
divine honours after Osiris and Isis. The 
history of these gods is for the most 
part fabulous, and veill admit of no 

In these different computations there is a difference of 1,746 
years. What seems to have given currency to the opinion 
&at there were only 4,000 years from the creation to^^the 
Christian era, is, that it was believed by the primitive church, 
9nd by most of the fathers, that the world shall last 6,000 
years ; 2,000 before the law, 2,000 under the law, and 2,000 
under Christ. I may add, also, to the above quotation, that 
there is a difference, between the Hebrew and Samaritan 
Scriptures of at least 1,000 years. 

Whilst on the subject of Chronology, I will add what 
maybe gathered from Justin and Diodorus concerning the 
Egyptians. Justin says, that Vixoris was the first king of Egypt 
that made war upon the Scythians, that the latter were vic- 
tors, and in their return from the war, subdued Asia, which 
was tributary to them 1,500 years: he then observes that 
Ninus, king of Assyria, first fceed them firom this tribute ; firom 
this it appears that Vixoris reigned in Egypt 1,500 years before 
Ninus. Diodorus says, that after the gods and demi-gods, the 
Egyptians had records c^ their kings for 15,000 years, com. 
B^ down to the 11 8th Oljrmpiad, when he was in Egypt, in the 
reign of Ptolemy, sumamed Dionysius the Younger ; it ap- 
pears he had access to the Egyptian records, which were pre- 
served in their temples, for he observes— to write of every one 
of their kings would be tedious, and altogether superfluous. 
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rational interpretation* The Egyptians 
reckoned from Vnlcan to Alexander 
nearly 50,000 years, during 30,000 of 
i/rhich reigned the Sun, son of his pre- 
decessor Vulcan« After the Sun, suc- 
ceeded twelve other gods for the space 
of 4,000 years ; perhaps these were the 
eight first signs of the zodiac, with some 
of the primary planets : for^in the age 
of the Egyptian Hercules, they had only 
eight zodiacal signs, but then increased 
them to twelve. In the first ages of the 
world, says Plutarch, the Sun was sup- 
posed to wander about in the heavens ; 
and in the earliest ages of Egypt, 
Diodorus Siculus supposes time was 
reckoned by lunar revolutions. If 
these records be true, this people must 
have been in a perfect state of bar- 
barism; from which Osiris and Isis 
were the first who raised them into the 
lowest grade of civilization. The reigns 
of these deities are plaiced by some 
10,000 years before Alexander, but they 
suppose most of these were lunar. 
From the whole, it appears, the Egyp- 
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tians first calculated by lunar years ; next 
by dividing the year into three parts, 
Spring) Summer, and Winter; but how 
these were proportioned to the solar year, 
it is impossible to say : in the age of Her- 
cules, who lived at the same time with 
Osiris and Isis, the year very likely con- 
sisted of eight months; and after that 
age, of twelve. — Of one fact we are cer- 
tain, that a year included 365 days in 
the age of Osymandyas. Osiris and 
Isis, Hercules and Hermes, it is agreed, 
were contemporary; the first, travel- 
led over the greatest part of the then 
known world. He marched through 
Ethiopia, where he built several cities, 
and taught the people agriculture. 
Afterwards he passed through Arabia, 
from thence he went into India, and 
lastly travelled over Europe. His de- 
sign was not so much the subjugation of 
these parts of the world, as to instmct 
the people in the arts of life, and to im- 
prove them in civilization. For this rea- 
son he was generally received as a god, 
the people offering to nim divine honours, 
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and hailing him every where as a benign 
deity. 

On the return of Osiris to Egypt, he 
was slain by his brother Typhon ; but 
Isis^ his sister and wife, and his son 
Orus, revenged his death by destroying 
the murderer.* After his death he was 
ranked among the gods, and worshipped 
as the Sun. Isis was queen of Egypt 
after her husband, and is celebrated for 
her skUl in medicine, which was so great, 
that, it is said, she could raise the dead. 
The monuments of Osiris and Isis were 
to be seen near the city of Memphis, in 
the grove of Vulcan, when Ptolemy 
Dionysius was king of Egypt, in the l8(Mh 
Olympiad. 

After the death of this king and queen, 
their son Orus ascended the throne of 
Egypt. At this time many other gods 
and goddesses were created by the super- 
stition of the people, among whom was 
Orus, with many to whom the Greeks have 



* From Osiris to Alexander some say were 10,000, others 
23;O00 years. Diod. 
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given the names of their own deities.* 
Menis, it is recorded, was the first mortal 
that reigned, by which we may under- 
stand, that he was the first who was not, 
after his death, exalted among the gods. 
He introduced among his people many 
of the luxuries of life, and made many 
additions to their religious ceremonies. 
A long time after Menis, reigned 
Gnephachthus, who led an army into 
Arabia, which suffered great hardships 
from the want of provisions. He was 
succeeded by fifty-two of his own pos- 
terity, of whom nothing more is recorded, 
than that the whole of their reigns made 
a period of fourteen or fifteen centuries. 
Busiris afterwards came to the throne, 
but by what revolution is uncertain; 
eight of his descendants reigned in sac- 
cession after him, the last of whom, 
called Busiris, is said to have founded 

* The GredLS, whenever they found deities among any 
other people, who had attributes or offices similar to their 
own,' immediately gave them their names : fipom inattention 
to this &ct, much confusion is introduced into the mythology 
of the andents. 
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Thebes, but others are of opinion it was 
built by Osiris. 

UchoreuSy the founder of M emphis, 
lived some time about this period ; he was 
a king who emulated the renown of his 
predecessors, and left this city, which 
outrivalled Thebes, as a monument of 
his power and wealth. Nineteen or 
twenty descents after this king, reigned 
Sesostris, a person very famous in Egyp- 
tian history, but of whom there is great 
diversity of opinion. His father caused 
all the male children, bom on the same 
day with his son, to be brought up and 
educated with him, and to be trained 
in such martial exercises as would make 
them brave, hardy, and enterprising: 
these were his constant companions, and 
were ever ready to obey his commands. 
Before the death of his father, whilst but 
a youth, he made war upon the wild 
beasts of Arabia, and conquered a great 
part of Libya. He very early conceived 
the design of conquering the world, in 
which he was encouraged by the super- 
stition of the age. The Ethiopians were 
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the first people who felt the effects of his 
ambition, and yielded to his victorious 
arms; upon these he laid a tribute of 
gold, ebony, and ivory. With a navy 
consisting of 400 sail, he conquered all 
the islands of the Red Sea, with many 
other nations bordering upon it. At 
the same time he proceeded by land in 
his career of ambition, and with a large . 
army subdued all Asia, marched over 
India, and passed the Ganges to the 
main ocean. He is said to have brought 
the Scythians under subjection, and to 
have compelled the whole of the con* 
qnered nations to bring their yeariy tri- 
bnte into Egypt. Besides his conquests, 
he is famous for sending out colonies, 
for erecting splendid edifices, and for 
every sort of enteiprise that could in- 
crease his fame, and be of any advantage 
to tbe Egyptian nation. After Sesos- 
tris had reigned thirty-three years, he 
was afflicted with the loss of his eye- 
sight, and voluntarily put an end to his 
own existence. 

Sesostris was succeeded by his son. 
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of the same name, who inherited Egypt 
with all its widely extended dominions. 
Of him nothing is recorded, except a 
few tales connected with the absurdi- 
ties of their superstition. vA.fterwards 
followed the reigns of a great number of 
kings, whose names are now lost in 
eternal oblivion ; but were to be found 
in the archives of Egypt, in the reign of 
Ptolemy Dionysius. Among these, 
perhaps, was Vixoris, who led an army 
against the Scythians, but was defeated, 
and the natural situation of his king- 
dom only saved it from falling under 
their power. If,, hpweyer, it was in this 
age, it must have been soon after the 
reign of Sesostris ' the Great, unless we 
are to suppose there was more than one 
king of Assyria of the name of Niitos, 
many centuries after the first ; for these 
Scythians subdued a great part of A$k 
1,500 years before Ninus, who recovered — ^ 
its independence. After the close oi 
the reigns of the kings mentioned above, 
followed that of Ammosis, who by hifc=^ 
tyranny and oppressions alienated th( 
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minds of his subjects; and his kingdom 
being invaded by Antisanes^ an Ethio- 
pian, his subjects deserted him, and the 
latter became king of Egypt. After the 
Ethiopian, Mandes was 9hosen to hold 
the reins of government, who contrived 
and made the labyrinth fi|o famous in 
ancient history. His reign was suc- 
ceeded by an interregnum of five genera- 
tions, at the conclusion of which Cetes 
or Proteus was elected to the royal 
authority ; he was a man of mean ex- 
traction, and was chiefly celebrated for 
his skill in magic, by the power of which, 
it is said, he w«a8 capable of changing 
himself into any form/W pleased. His 
reign is placed by historians a little be- 
fore the Trojan war.* 

"Whether writing, arithmetic, geome- 
* try, or astronomy, be the most ancient 
science, is left, wholly to coiyecture: 
from the description we have handed 
down to us of the tomb of Osymandyas, 
it is obvious that the Egyptians had 
some correct knowledge, in his time,'f of 

* Diod. Sic. 1. L Just. 1. i. Plut. f Between 2 and 3,000, b. c. 
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the motions of the heavenly bodies, and 
some means of expressing their ideas by 
characters. When those human societies, 
which afterwards attained to eminence, 
were in their infancy, as Egypt, Assyria, 
and China, whether it was of regenera- 
tion or it was primitive, the component 
parts of them were but a few grades 
above the prowling monsters of the woods 
and plains. They fed upon the precari- 
ous productions of the untilled earth, 
which they reaped in peril, and 
often yielded to brutal ferocity and 
strength. Against these, union alone 
was formidable ; if: formed a bulwark of 
intelligence and physical prowess, im- 
pregnable and lasting. By the mutual 
interchange of ideas, man began to 
reason and infer, and the wisdom of one 
age became traditionally the property oi 
the succeeding; hence, whatever was 
discovered by accident or superior saga- 
city, was to the advantage of all, and— « 
man began to advance in the grade oi 
being. Art and science dawned on 
night of ignorance and barbarism, ant 
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the Muses, dancing in harmony, ushered 
in the rising of the bright sun of know- 
ledge. One of the most conspicuous of 
the arts discovered in the first age of the 
world, was writing ; an art improved by 
experience and use, and perfected only 
by the revolutions of centuries. For 
what Tacitus has observed of the Greek 
style of writing, that it was not begun 
and perfected at once, is much more 
true of the first written language.* On 
the invention of this art, he also proceeds 
to say, that the Egyptians first expressed 
the conceptions of the mind by the forms 
of animals, and that the most ancient 
monuments of mankind were cut upon 
stone. To this people he attributes the 
invention of writing; but says, that the 
Phoenicians, because they were a mari- 
time people, and, as merchants, had first 
brought letters into Greece, reaped the 
praise of the invention. Pliny the Elder 
inclines to the opinion that letters were 
first in use amongst the Assyrians ; but, 
he says, others, as Gellius, think they 

* Tacitus Axmal. l. xi. 
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were invented among the Egyptians by 
Mercury or Hermes ; after quoting 
several other authors, he concludes by 
observing, that from the whole it is evi- 
dent, that writing has been in use time 
immemorial.* From Tacitus, Pliny, 
and others, it is obvious the most preva- 
lent opinion then was, on this subject, 
that the Chaldeans and Egyptians had 
the use of letters amongst them from the 
most remote antiquity. 

Mater artium est necessitas — Neces- 
sity is the mother of the arts — was never 
more true, than in the discovery and 
perfection of the art of writing. So soon 
as men had formed themselves into so- 
ciety, the knowledge of the past was a 
desirable acquisition, an inestimable 
possession. In their first attempts at 
artificial memory, it is almost universally 
agreed that they carved the figure, or 
outline, of what they were desirous of 
remembering, upon some durable sub- 
stance, as upon the bark of trees, or upon 
shells or stones. Afterwards these 

♦ Nat. Hist. I. vii. 
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figures, abbreviated, were^l employed to 
represent the ideas of the mind, and 
eventually the passions and affections : 
as the head of a lion might be the sym- 
bol of majesty and courage; that of a 
fox, of art and policy, — and when they 
wished to express both of these quali- 
ties, they would place them together* 
From such a small commencement has 
arisen one of the most useful and sublime 
arts of which man is master. In what 
age or country it was first discovered, 
« whether it was .t several differenJ 
periods, necessity taught it mankind, is 
left altogether to the conjectures of the 
learned and ingenious. Diodorus asserts 
that the Egyptians received this art from 
the Ethiopians, but this rests wholly upon 
his individual authority. According to 
Pliny, in the passage alluded to above, 
Greece had historians seven or eight 
hundred years prior to the Trojan war ; 
perhaps Cecrops brought letters from 
Egypt a little after the Ogygian flood. 
As to Cadmus, or the man from the east, 
as his name implies, he might bring six- 
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teen characters, a more perfect alphabet 
than what they had before ; but it is ab* 
surd to suppose that the Greek language 
could be improved and polished int!o the 
style of Homer in the short space of 
150 or 200 years ; and Cadmus is said 
to have lived only so long before this poet, 
and to have brought letters from Phoeni- 
cia to Greece. And, before Homer, there 
^as the poet Musaeus, and his daughter 
Helene M^ho wrote poems on the Trojan 
war, and Syagrus, mentioned by j£lian, 
who also wrote on the same subject. On 
a fair and impartial investigation of this 
subject, it appears to be the most just 
conclusion, that the Greeks borrowed 
their letters from the Egyptians, either 
by the means of Cecrops, or when the 
ancient kingdom of Sicyon flourished, 
and that the Egyptians and Chaldeans, 
and perhaps we may add the Chinese, have 
had the use of letters time out of memory. 
From Egypt we proceed eastward to 
the famous and ancient empire of Assyria, 
whose records claim some precedence of 
time, but are destitute of the corrobora- 
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tive evidence of existing monuments, or 
of the splendid ruins of ancient grandeur. 
This empire was founded by Ninus, con- 
solidated and enlarged by Semiramis, 
whose history and achievements are 
familiar to most. This region of the 
earth must have been very populous in 
their time, since Semiramis, and even her 
husband Ninus before her, could assem- 
ble armies of half a million of men, one 
of which, conducted by herself, was 
met and overthrown by one of equal 
numbers, commanded by an Indian king. 
These events transpired, and Babylon 
was founded or greatly enlarged by 
Semiramis, two thousand years before 
the time of Alexander. For these frag- 
ments of historical information, we are 
indebted to Ctesias, a Greek, who wrote 
the history of Assyria, some remains of 
which are still extant.^ He was taken 
prisoner in the war between Cyrus the 
Younger, and Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
whose physician he was for seventeen 
years ; during this time, no doubt, he 

^ * Justin. Diod. Sic. Plut. in Vita Artax. Stiab. 1. 
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had access to the Assyrian chronicles. 
Ninus was first monarch of Assyria, 
and after he had conquered several ad- 
jacent countries, he built Nineveh with 
the design of eternizing his name, his 
unbounded power, and his wealth. 
Ninus was the metropolis of the Assy-^ 
rian, as Babylon was of the Babylonian 
empire ; though, perhaps, there was only 
a change of names, — Assyria, Syria, and 
Babylon, being often used promiscuously 
for the same country. Nineveh stood 
on the banks of the Tigris ; according 
to some accounts, it was above seventy 
miles, Diodorus Siculus says only forty- 
eight, in circumference. In form it was 
of an oblong square, and, if we follow 
this author, fifteen miles long and nine 
broad ; surrounded with a vast wall, one 
hundred feet high, and so broad that 
three chariots abreast might drive on it : 
at regular distances it was mounted 
with towers twice the height of the wall. 
Ninus gave this city into the possession 
of the most distinguished Assyrians, and 
opened it for the reception of the peo- 
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pie of every surrounding province and 
country.* 

Babylon was founded on the banks 
of the Euphrates, by the renowned 
queen Semiramis. She is said to have 
collected two millions of people to this 
great work ; to have assigned to a cer- 
tain number of them, a particular por- 
tion of the city; and by this means 
Babylon the Great sprung up m all its 
strength and magnificence in the short 
space of twelve months. It was sur- 
rounded with a wall near forty miles in 
circumference, and of a breadth to ad- 
mit six chariots abreast/ having two hun- 
dred and fifty towers. This wall is re 
ported to have been fifty orguyas, or 
three hundred feet, high ; it was built of 
burned brick, hard and durable, united 
by some particular means. On each side 
of the Euphrates was a magnificent 
palace, built with the two-fold design 
beautifying and overawing the city : one 
was erected on the eastern,the other on the 
western banks of the river. The western 

* Diod. L iL Justin. 1. i. c. 1. 
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was surrounded with three walls of an 
almost incredible height, the whole more 
resembling a citadel than a palace. 
Upon these walls were massy and spa- 
cious towers, which were ornamented 
with differentsortsofwildanimals, six feet 
high, and upwards ; in the midst of these 
was Semiramis, mounted on a spirited 
steed, thrusting her dart through a leo- 
pard ; near to her was Ninus, engaged 
with a lion, which he had pierced 
through with a spear. These figures, 
we are told, were finely wrought, and 
coloured to resemble life. In one of 
these palaces she had rooms formed of 
brass, the entrance to which were con- 
nected with some secret mechanism. 
The eastern palace was less in extent, 
but more splendidly adorned with the 
representation of armies engaged in 
battle, hunting parties in the pursuit of 
animals, and with brazen statues of the 
king and queen, and of the Babylonian 
god Belus. 

Besides these stupendous monuments 
of princely grandeur, Semiramis accom- 
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plished many other memorable deeds. 
She threw a bridge across the Euphrates, 
of a singular construction ; turned the 
course of the river, whilst she made a 
secret communication under it to both 
the palaces mentioned above :* she also 
dug a lake more than thirty miles square, 
thirty-five feet deep, lined with bricks 
and bitumen. She, besides doing these 
things, built a temple to the god Belus, 
of a vast height ; it is (says Herodotus) 
a square building of two stades extent 
on each side, having brass gates, which 
were to be seen in his time. In the 
midst of this temple was a solid tower 
of six hundred and twenty-five feet in 
length, breadth, and height. On this 
tower another was built, and a t^ird 
upon that, until there were eight. On the 
top of this tower was a dome, contain- 
ing three statues — of Belus or Jupiter, 
Rea, and Juno. Belus was in a walk- 
ing attitude, made of wrought gold, as 
were the other two ; he was about forty 

* This secret passage, and the brass gates, continued till the 
Persian conquest, when Cyrus became master of Babylon. — 
Herod. Clio. Diod. 1. 2. 
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feet high, weighing a thousand Baby- 
lonian talents. Juno was in the same 
attitude, but of less dimensions than 
Jupiter ; she grasped in one hand a ser- 
pent, in the other she held a sceptre 
studded with gems. Before these deities 
was an altar of gold, with censers, gob- 
lets, and vases of the same metal, pro- 
portionate to the gigantic size of the sta- 
tues; the vase dedicated to Jupiter, 
weighed twelve hundred talents. 

Such was the prodigious waste of 
human ingenuity, labour, and wealth. 
Nor need we be surprised at the vast 
weight of gold amassed in ancient 
palaces and tem[)les, for mankind had 
not discovered, to its full extent at least, 
its real value and use as a circulating 
medium. Its ductility, brilliant colour, 
and durability, first stamped it with a 
superlative value. It afterwards intro- 
duced among men a greater degree oF 
slothfulness and profligacy, of treachery 
and tyranny, with aU their concomitant 
vices and miseries. — ^The desire of im- 
mortal fame seems to have been first 
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struck out of the grateful posthumous 
adoration of distmguished mortals ; per- 
liaps it first suggested this bewitching 
idea to man. However this may be, it 
lias been the perpetual pole-star, which 
lias attracted the energies of the mightiest 
intelligents in all their designs and 
achievements. It has raised man from 
a state of barbarism and ignorance, but 
in return has scourged him with innu- 
merable evils. It has created Semira- 
mises, Alexanders, Caesars, and Syllas ; 
on the other hand, it has bestowed a 
Solon, a Plato, a Numa, and a Ly- 
curgus. 

From the east we return to the Helles- 
pont, which having crossed, we enter 
an insulated region, where will be pre- 
sented to our contemplation, — not huge 
statues, or rude masses of stone, the 
productions of those who were almost 
as senseless as the materials on which 
they gazed, — but the gradual progres- 
sive rise of intellect, — the development 
of genius, — the origin and design of 
right government, — the improvement of 
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science, and the perfection of literature. 
Here the Muses sung in immortal strains ; 
here, oratory, sculpture, and painting, 
ascended to meridian splendour; and 
here philosophy attained to a degree of 
beauty and worth, that has never been 
surpassed. In this fertile spot of earth, 
human nature was matured ; virtue ex- 
hibited in all her native charms; pa- 
triotism and benevolence, with all their 
train of blessings, descended from the 
celestial spheres to aid mankind. Yes, 
Greece, once favoured and sacred to 
heaven, has been, what Athens was said 
to be to her — the eye of the world. 
' The Egyptians, it is true, had made 
considerable progress in the arts and 
sciences, and, perhaps, before the Greeks 
had commenced their' glorious career. 
But they were a people less ardent in- 
their passions, and too much oppressed by 
their superstitious and civil customs, laws^ 
and institutions, to approximate to th^ 
climax of literature, science, patriotism^ 
and virtue, to which the Greeks in theic 
zenith of glory attained. On the other 
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hand, the Greeks must yield, at least at 
this distance of time, the palm of anti- 
quity to the Egyptians ; their historical 
records and monumental buildings are 
evidences, whose force cannot be resisted. 
Yet the Greeks had records of a very 
high antiquity, though unsupported by 
corroborative facts. Ogyges reigned in 
Attica near two thousand years before the 
time of Augustus Caesar ; and Plato has 
noticed a tradition of the ancient splen- 
dour of the Athenian power and renown, 
and that it stated that the Athenians 
were governed by more just and equi- 
table laws then, than in his time. But 
this country, in the reign of Ogyges, was 
overwhelmed by a flood in one general 
destruction. Whatever was known — 
whatever was splendid or great — what- 
ever was monumental or renowned, was 
probably in a few hours extinguished, 
and oblivion smiled once more over the 
dreary, desolate waste. 

Whether the ancient city of Sicyon 
was founded anterior to the Ogygian 
flood, as its bearing an earlier date seems 
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to imply, or some error has been made 
in the chronology, it is perhaps impossi- 
ble to discover. Its origin is placed one 
or two hundred years higher than the 
Ogygian flood. As one of the most 
ancient and celebrated states of Greece, 
it is often noticed in history ; but whether 
these accounts are the fragments of later 
times, or the remains of once well au- 
thenticated facts, is equally uncertain. 
Men of the most rersatile ingenuity, and 
who were great promoters of the me- 
chanical arts, flourished long in ancient 
Sicyon. This kingdom abounded in 
wealth and population for more than two 
thousand years, until at length it be- 
came incorporated, during the sanguine 
contest of liberty against tyranny, with 
the other republics of Greece.* 

The Athenians boasted a very great 
antiquity, and traced their origin to no 
mean, though a fanciful, source; dis- 
claiming all human progenitors, they af- 
firmed they were first produced by the 
sun. For this reason they assumed to 

* ApoUod. Liv. 
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themselves an honorary title, expressive 
of their origin, — they styled themselves 
Autochthones, or men sprung from the 
soil they inhabit. This vulgar article 
of faith, perhaps, gave birth to the fable 
of Vulcan, with his amours, and his de- 
scendants. The aboriginal pride of the 
Athenians manifested itself, also, by their 
wearing gold and silver figures of the 
grasshopper, as dignifying marks of 
honour ; this insect being supposed by 
them, if the expression may be per- 
mitted, to be vegetated by the earth, and 
not propagated by the ordinary means 
of generation. Vanity is the usual con- 
comitant of ambition ; but the love of 
praise warms the passions, and urges on 
to the most worthy and dignifying 
actions. The ambition of the Athenians 
led them in this subject to some de- 
gree of extravagance, but it has more 
than compensated in laudable pursuits. 
They lead the way in the arts and 
sciences, — in the beauty and energy of 
language ; as the poet has sung, — ^* 

* Thucyd. 1. i. Cic. ad Attic, etc. Justin. 1. ii. Diod. 1. xHi. Plat 
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^ O Greece I thou sapient nuiae oi finer Arts ! 
Which to bright science blooming fancy bore, 
Be this thy praise, that thou, and thou alone. 
In these hast led the way, in these excelled. 
Crowned with the laurel of assenting time/' 

Thomsoit. 

From the time of Cecrops, who is 
generally thought to have been an Egyp- 
tian, and to have regenerated the peo- 
ple of Attica after the Ogygian flood, to 
the conclusion of the perpetual archons, 
a few interesting objects present them- 
selves to our notice. Yet, though this 
period may be regarded as the earliest 
recorded revolution of Greece, it was 
that of rather the mere germ of an em- 
pire,which vegetated, budded, blossomed, 
and decayed, than of an empire itself. 
And I cannot but dwell with the most 
exquisite delight, upon one circumstance 
of general interest ; nor view the oppo- 
site side without a singular mixture of 
the feelings of pleasure and detestation. 
Whether the thought first originated in 
the inherent goodness and wisdom of 
humanity, or was suggested by the 
divine superintendent of mortal aflairs, 
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or, which seems least probable, it was 
the mere eflfect of fortuitous events, it 
is no less true, that in this age originated 
a form of civil government, to which 
men owe most, if not all, the delectable, 
dignifying, and estimable inventions and 
arts of life. What thought can be more 
appalling, than for once to admit, that 
man should have lived with just so much 
sagacity as to enable him to till the earth, 
to repel the ferocious attacks of the beasts 
of prey, and to secure himself from the 
inclemjency of the elements by a mud 
hut? Or, if we advance a gradation fur- 
ther, and grant to him all that he could 
have attained under the auspices of 
despotic sceptres; it is only a just in- 
ference to conclude, that man would 
have continued for twenty or thirty thou- 
sand decades of centuries a semi-rational 
being. Yes, it was in Greece, breathing 
in a land of liberty, that man arrived at 
a glorious maturity. Despotism deigned 
to smile on the offspring of liberty, 
after they had displayed their native 
worth, under their parent's patronage ; 
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but it is still, and perhaps ever will be, pro* 
blematical, whether they would ever have 
struggled into existence, or, if they had, 
if they would not have died before they 
had bloomed, under her frowning and 
blighting aspect. 

Theseus was the child of chance, the 
hero of dangerous and hazardous enter- 
prises, — the founder of liberty and true 
policy. His merit has often been the 
subject of song, as with Ovid ; — 

Pro te, fortissime, vota 
Publicasuscipimus; Bacchi tibi sumimus haustus. 
Consonat assensu populi, precibusque &yentum 
Regia; ne6 tota tristis locus ullus in urbe est. 

lib.vii. V. 449. 
" Your praise the senate and plebeian sing; 
With your lov'd name the court and cottage ring. 
You make our 4shepherdd and our sailors glad, 
And not a house in this vast city*s sad/' 

When this hero commenced his valor- 
ous career of virtue, whatever of science, 
literature, or jurisprudence might have 
been imported by Cecrops from Egypt, 
the Atticans were a rude, semi-rational, 
half-polished people. They had pro- 
ceeded but a few grades in their march 
towards civilization. They had just be- 
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gun to taste the sweets of life ; mother 
earth first smiled with waving com, and 
yielded her delicious fruits ; but they 
were soured and imbittered by the fero- 
city of brutal monsters, or the greater fero- 
cityof men. The acorns of Jupiter were ex- 
changed for the benefactions of Pomona, 
Ceres, and Bacchus ; but they required 
the strong arm of power, guided by the 
policy of wisdom, to render them per- 
manent and secure. In Theseus were 
united those most essential qualities 
of king and legislator, in a rude bar- 
barous age : he had an arm to protect, 
a mind to devise, ingenuity to invent, 
and sagacity to improve. He first col- 
lected the scattered tribes of Attica, 
and concentrated them in the city of 
Athens, a city destined, not only to be 
the future sun of Greece, but the glory 
of Europe. He instituted laws, divided 
the citizens into classes, established a 
free government, and was the first who 
resigned absolute power, as the bene- 
factor of the people. Such was the 
origin of Athens, the illustrious parent 
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of science, that gave birth to, or, at least, 
was the foster-mother of jurisprudence, 
eloquence, sculpture, painting, poetry, 
and philosophy,* 

It is also worthy of remark, that the 
same age gave birth to free government 
and to eloquence; Theseus created 
legislators, laws, and magistrates. But 
with his popular qualifications, it is very 
likely he was arbitrary in his commands, 
and impetuous in his amours and pur- 
suits, and by these means laid himself 
open to the animadversions of the male- 
volent, and to the fickle jealousy of that 
people whom he had himself made free. 
Of his love enterprises, there is ample 
testimony; in the pursuit of which, 
he might neglect' the duties of his sta- 
tion; his tyranny, the first demagogue, 
of which there is any records in history, 
either falsely represented, or inveighed 
against as a real grievance. Menestheus 
harangued the Athenians with the de- 
sign of setting them against their king ; . 
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he flattered the ambition of the wealthy, 
and aroused the passions of the people, 
whom he persuaded that Theseus had 
enslaved. By this means, and by his 
own irregularities and imprudence, was 
the founder of the first free state driven 
into exile. There can be no doubt, but 
previous to this effort of rude and un- 
polished eloquence, the tiny chiefs of 
Attica had often looked war, and 
spoken destruction, when, by their brief 
impassioned addresses, they infused en- 
thusiastic valour into their embryo heroes, 
sages, and warriors. But what was the 
harmony of their periods, or the energy 
of their sentences, — their brilliancy of 
style, their flashes of wit, or the acute- 
ness of their reasoning, — it is impossible 
to imagine ; but it is probable, that the 
looks and actions of a people of such 
lively and energetic passions, spoke 
louder than words. Menestheus pro- 
ceeded a step further, and, like a syren, 
ingratiated himself with his fellow citi- 
zens by more regular, though perhaps 
incoherent and rude, harangues. This 
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was the first dawn of eloquence, — the 
gross materials of that full harmony 
which flows majestically through the 
Iliad, and the thunder and lightning of 
that eloquence that raised the admira- 
tion, and aroused the dormant energies, 
of their descendants. 

In these remote ages, we may notice 
the famed cities Argos and Mycenae. 
Juno, whose wrath the poet has feigned 
to have been so fatal to the Trojans, 
with her famous temples, gave celebrity 
to her Argives ; nor were they less known 
for the fleetness of their horses. My- 
cenae was built by Perseus, son of Jupi- 
ter and Danae, and received its name 
from a nymph of Laconia : at what time 
this event took place is totally unknown; 
as to Perseus, he is one of those heroes 
whose history is greatly blended with 
poetical imaginations. Argos was the 
capital of Argolis in Peleponnesus, and 
was founded by Inachus near two thou- 
sand years before the reign of Augustus 
Caesar; it flourished almost six hundred 
years under the government of the 
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descendants of its founders ; but in the 
lime of the Trojan war it made a part 
of the kingdom of Agamemnon. The 
names of these cities will, in all proba- 
bility, in association with that of their 
kings^ be handed down to the latest 
posterity, from the lustre shed upon 
them by the brilliant genius of Homer. 

In these distant ages are placed the 
reigns of the Grecian gods, demi-gods, 
and heroes. The former, interwoven in 
the curious texture of Grecian mytho- 
logy, first arose perhaps in Egypt, but 
their stories are much varied and en- 
larged by the poetically imaginative 
energies of the Argives. Amongst these, 
the most famous are, Jupiter, Neptune, 
Plato, Apollo, and Bacchus; with 
Minerva, Juno, Diana, and Ceres. But 
their list in later times was aug- 
mented to such a prodigious number, 
that it included several thousands of 
gods and demi-gods. The heroes have 
been celebrated for bodily prow^ess, 
valour, and enterprises, whose objects 
were the relief and advantages of man- 
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kind. Hercules stands foremost in this 
group. Xenophon's beautiful allegory 
of his preference of virtue to pleasure, 
his twelve famous labours, his being 
translated to heaven by Jupiter in a. 
chariot, and raised to the dignity of a god, 
have caused the hero and his history to 
be generally known. Next to Her- 
cules, Perseus was esteemed as favoured 
of the gods ; he was a noted warrior, 
and is said to have done much to ad- 
vance the progress of science. Among 
these may also be mentioned Castor and 
Pollux, who had an inextinguishable 
affection for each other ; in Orpheus, 
the melody of whose harp, and the har- 
mony of whose verses, are figuratively 
said to have enchanted rocks, hills, 
woods, and seas ; in Orpheus, I say, 
was united the rare qualities of philoso- 
pher, poet, legislator, and warrior. 

'' Silvestres homines sacer interpresque deorum 
Caedibus et victu ftedo determit Orpheus ; 
Dictus ab hoc lenire tigres rabidosque leones." 

Hor. de Arte Poet. v. 391. 
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Tlie wars of Greece, in this early 
period of her history, seem to have 
been those of heroes with monsters, 
or the contests c^ kings or chieftains for 
^B^med beauties, or about the right of 
fouBding cities; sometimes the latter 
gay^ birth to general and oi^anized wiu*s. 
The most famous of the ancient wars of 
Greece were, the expedition of the Ar- 
gjmauts, the siege of Troy, and the con- 
quests of Bacchus. To this god is 
aacribed the first march of Grecian 
conquest, and the first short glimpse of 
empire ; but his conquests, as they are 
represented, were rather the progress of 
a divinity taking the rightful possession 
his own realms,and receiving the duteous 
obedience of mankind, tendered to him 
with reverential awe. But the history 
of the Grecian Bacchus or Bacchuses, 
if ever there were any such persons, is 
so greatly mixed with the fictions of 
theif mythology, that it is impossible to 
unravel and render obvious what is so 
greatly obscured. There is great per- 
plexity, and much uncertainty obtains, 
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concerning this illustrious personage, 
and it is most probable, that the history 
of some Egyptian divinity, or king, has 
been vaned and amplified in the person 
of Bacchus — that he is a fictitious being, 
^ who owes all his exploits and achieve- 
ments to Grecian ingenuity and pride. 
The Argonautic expedition, in all pro- 
bability, is for the main part genuine 
and authentic, — in some of the minutise, 
it is, however, imaginary and absurd. 
Fifty young warriors might go on an ex- 
pedition, and engage in a contest created 
by rival beauties, or the jealousies of fe- 
male ambition ; for women glory in the 
weakness of man, and all their concen- 
trated pride seems to verge to this point, 
to lead their deluded devotees to cer- 
tain and irremediable perdition ; and in 
the contest for a bubble, to hurry them 
into endless disputes and destructive 
wars. The wars of Minos, the second 
of that name, were also as systematic 
as sanguinary. The Heraclidae, or de- 
scendants of Hercules, afterwards, in an 
organized body, invaded and conquered 
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the whole of the Peleponnesus, and re- 
covered the hereditary rights of their 
illustrious progenitor. But the most cele- 
brated of all the wars of ancient 
Greece, is the siege of Troy : the genius 
of a single individual, in singing the 
wrath of Achilles, and the resentment 
of Juno, has sounded the eternal trum- 
pet of fame in the praises of the heroes 
and sages of this renowned and protracted 
contest.* 

The war between the Greeks and 
Trojans was so famous in antiquity, 
and the fire of Homer's imagination has 
cast such a lustre over it, that it has 
ever been considered an epocha in Gre- 
cian history. Herodotus traces its 
origin to the ancient quarrels of the 
Greeks and^ Asiatics; others are of 
opinion that it arose from the insult of- 
fered to Menelaus, king of Sparta, and 
from the gross violations of the laws of 
ancient hospitality committed by Paris, 
in carrying off Helen, and in plunder- 
ing the city and subjects of this renown- 

* Apollod. Diod, &c. . 
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ed ki»g. Others agsan have ascribed it 
to the eternal decrees of the fates^ or to 
the dectstonsy or to the jarring {>assk>&ii 
and wills, of the immortal senate of the 
gods. Troy was a city of Asia Mtaor, 
of great wealth and population, and 
strongly fortified ; it had been founded 
at least five or six hundred years ante- 
oedent to the war which ended in lier 
destruction. As far as the inveatioD 
and knowledge of the then known me** 
^hanical arts could aid them, the in- 
habitants of Troy seem to have advanced 
in civilization. This is evident from 
their resisting, which a barbarous peo^ 
fJe could not have done, the united 
force of one hundred thousand Grecians, 
through the long and sanguinary siege 
of ten years, guided by the wisdom of 
Nestor, the policy of Ulysses, and aided 
by the gigantic strength of the A j axes, and 
the bravery of Achilles. Yet many of 
these warriors, after three years' pre- 
parations, were very reluctant to embark 
in the war with the Trojans. Ulysses 
clung to Penelope, who perhaps equalled 
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Helen, and was in the bloom of beauty : 
to deceive his compeers, he feigned him- 
self insane, ploughed the sea-shore, and 
sowed it with salt. But the artful 
Palamedes discovered the cheat. Pro- 
curing by some means the infant Tele- 
machus, he carried him where his father 
was engaged in his insane employment, 
and placing the boy in the way of the 
plough, Ulysses turned it aside for fear 
of injuring him, and thus discovered his 
feigned mental derangement He after- 
ward addressed himself to the war, 
though the oracle foretold the hazard 
and difficulty of a return. Achilles was 
admonished also by the same means, 
that if he went, he never should return 
from the fatal siege, though he was ren- 
dered invulnerable, except one heel, by 
being immerged in the river Styx by his 
mother Thetis. He therefore fled to the 
court of a friend, and disguised himself 
in a female habit; here Ulysses found 
out lady Achilles by the dexterity with 
which she handled some war instru- 
mentSy which he presented to his friend. 
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It is worthy of notice, that during these 
preparations for the war, the plagae 
raged in the Grecian army; and that 
an oracle declared, that royal blood 
must atone for the sins of the people, 
and could only stay the progress of the 
contagion. Agamemnon, who bad the 
command of the whole of the Grecian 
forces, must therefore present his 
daughter in sacrifice to appease the 
wrath of offended divinity. The stem 
command of superstition, in appearance^ 
IS complied with, but policy evades the 
mandate ; — at the very moment the priest 
lifts the murderous knife, the deity 
points, by some symbol^ to a goat, as a 
substitute for the royal maid. 

When the Greeks sat down before 
the walls of Troy, report, with her nu- 
merous tongues, soon circulated the 
conditions on which her fate depended. 
Some time after this city was founded, 
it seems, a statue of Pallas, which was 
peihaps nothing more than a shapeless 
stone, fell from heaven ; this, according 
to the religion of the age, was conse^ 
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crated to the goddess by the Trojans. 
The oracle, which was then the organ 
of religious creeds, declared that the 
city could never be taken by an enemy, 
whilst the palladium was preserved in 
safety. Priam had also a son, Troilus, 
upon whose life depended the existence 
of his country ; and so long as the tomb 

of Laomedon remained inviolate, Troy, 

• 

amidst the clang of arms, and the 
slaughter of her citizens, believed 
she was impregnable. But Diomed 
and Ulysses entered one of her gates 
secretly, and demolished the Laomedian 
sepulchre: Achilles slew Troilus, and 
Ulysses stole from them the statue of 
Minerva. But, for a full description of 
the siege of Troy, the reader is referred 
to the inimitably msyestic poeoi of 
Homer ; who, a century or more after 
her destruction, with the potent, magic 
wand of genius, conjured up the heroes 
and sages of that age, and, with an irre- 
sistible impetuosity, hurries his reader 
into the midst of these transactions, and 
into the hottest of the war ; when 
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^ Mars, stem destroyer ! and Bellona dread, ' ' 

Flam'd in the front, and thundered at tiieir head ; 
This swells the tumult and the rage of fight ; 
That shakes a spear, this casts a dreadful light ; 
Where heroes marched, the god of battles shin'd. 
Now storm'd before them, and now rag*d behind." 

If we leave Greece, and traverse some 
other regions of the earth, as China, 
North and South America, with some 
other recently discovered countries, and 
inquire what was transacting in these 
vast islands and continents, in those re- 
mote ages; with the exception of the first> 
of which we have no impartial account, 
one vast, boundless blank echoes a re- 
sponse, from the north and from the south, 
there are the regions of the oblivious dead ! 
There is no reason to suppose they were 
uninhabited, or that one-half of the 
world was a lifeless wilderness ; a deso- 
lation, where was neither heard the buz- 
zing of the insect, or the cheerful notes 
of the feathered songster, or the dread 
roar of the lion, or the lowing of the 
herds, or the bleating of the sheep, or 
the war-notes of the savage, or the fan- 
tastic dance of superstition. Nor are we 
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to suppose, that one boundless dread 
stillness prevailed, interrupted but by 
the solitary roarings of old ocean, or the 
murmurings of the rivers, or the bowlings 
of the storm, or the avrful and majestic 
peals of the thunder of heaven. Or 
is the scene to be reversed, and we are 
to credit the traditions of the abor%inal 
inhabitants of these countries, that they 
bad once numerous and splendid cities, 
which spread themselves over these ex- 
tensive regions, and that civilization 
smUed over them, diffusing an abun- 
dance of the necessaries, or perhaps of 
the luxuries, of life? If this be true, 
which is most likely, the revolutions of 
several thousand years have not left so 
much as a vestige of the myriads of 
buman beings, or of their works or 
achievements, which have during these 
periods inhabited these parts of the earth. 
In this age of the world was invented 
and perfected the sublime and interest- 
ing science of geometry ; but when, or 
even with whom, it first originated, is not 
certainly known. Herodotus and Strabo 
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attribute the invention of it to the Egyp- 
tians, who were under the necessity of 
dividing and determining the extent of 
their lands, vrhich were annually over- 
flowed by the Nile, by the means of 
geometry. But it is more likely, that 
this people only embodied in a sort of 
system, the invention of earlier ages, and 
improved and methodized the rude 
materials of this important department 
of human knowledge. We can scarcely 
conceive of a state of society, however 
barbarous, in which some rudiments 
of geometry did not exist. When men 
first formed huts, or had any sort of pro- 
perty, as weapons of war or implements 
of husbandry, they would immediately 
become acquainted with the ideas of 
long and short, and other relative pro- 
portions. One may almost imagine be 
sees a rude group of human beings, in 
wonder admiring the first club, or spear, 
or hut, formed by human device or in- 
genuity ; each exercising his wit to pro- 
duce its equal ; some, more ambitious, its 
superior. Hence it would become indis- 
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pensable to have a standard, which was 
first perhaps some portion of the human 
body, as a span or a cubit. From such 
small beginnings arose one of the most 
useful and dignifying of the sciences : a 
science which first taught man to mea- 
sure a humble hut; to proportion the 
stately magnificent temple; to sound 
the depths of rivers ; to find the altitudes 
of mountains; and to measure the ex- 
tent of islands, continents, and every 
sort of dimension ad infinitum. 

Arithmetic, or the science of num- 
bers, is as obscure in its origin as geo- 
metry, perhaps they are nearly coeval 
with each other ; for when men began 
to compare, they would want the means 
to distinguish quantities and numbers. 
The first and most obvious means of 
counting, was by the means of the fingers. 
This is evident from its being the method 
used universally by mankind; that is, 
to calculate by tens, the first ten being 
formed of digits, a word which originally 
signified a finger; afterwards it was 
ten and one, until they arrived at twice 
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ten ; and then proceeded by tens, to te^^ 
time8teii,-wbeutheycomn;eiicedagai«i. 
&ns operation being repeated tinto tes 
thousand, or a mjiriad : after this, the 
Greeks oontiaued to reckon by ten 
thousands, tweaty thousands, and so 4)b 
'to any indefinite number/ The infen- 
«ian of this science has been succes- 
ffiiv^ly said to have been by the Cbdi- 
deans, Eg^yptians, and Fhc&nicians ; but, 
as the two former are the most anoieBt 
people, it a»ppears to rest with them; 
and, indeed, the preference in this dis- 
pute is given to the Egyptians by Die- 
genes Laertius, and Plato. Thi& peo^ 
^k, it is well known, assert that they 
were instructed in this art, as well as k 
many others, by Hermes, who is sup- 
posed to have lived in the age of Osiris 
adid Isis. This Hermes is said to have 
instituted divine worship, to have in- 
vented letters, the use of the olive, 
wrestling, music, the three-stringed lyre, 
statuary, astronomy, and arithmetic.'^ 
Besides the above, we are told, he wrote 

* Diod. Sic. I. i. c. 1. Plut. de Isis et Osi. Cic. de Nat* Deo. 
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on anatomy, of the nature of diseases 
and of medicines. Who this Hermes was, 
has been much and learnedly disputed : 
if he instructed the Egyptians in all the 
above mentioned branches of knowledge, 
it is not probable that he was the inven- 
tor of them; it is far more reason- 
able to suppose he collected much infor- 
mation concerning them in his peregri- 
nations with Osiris, who is said to have' 
travelled over the greatest part of the 
then known world. And if we may 
venture an opinion of the age in which 
this most ancient philosopher and sage 
flourished, it must rest upon the testi- 
mony of the scattered fragments of his- 
torians whose works are lost. Accord- 
ing to some fragments of Berosus still 
extant, Oanes, who it seems was an 
Egyptian, instructed the Chaldeans or 
Babylonians on the first founding of the 
empire, in the use of letters, and in the 
rudiments of the sciences ; and as this 
event must have taken place at least 
3,000 years before the age of the 
Caesars, and as Hermes instructed the 
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Egyptians, he must have flourished some 
centuries before that memorable period. 
From the historical remains which are 
still extant of Hermes, it is most likely 
thathe introduced to theknowledge of the 
Egyptians the greatest portion of their 
learning, as well as their system of my- 
thology. If this be the fact, we are much 
indebted to our sable brethren of the 
torrid zone, for those discoveries and 
inventions which adorn and dignify 
humaa nature. It may be remarked, 
also, that this hypothesis is greatly elu- 
cidated by modem researches, parti- 
cularly those relating to the sublime 
science of astronomy. The Indians have 
astronomical observations to a very 
early period,which are confirmed by, and 
accord with, modem discoveries. One 
of the most noted is, what with them is 
a fundamental epocha, a remarkable 
conjunction of the sun and moon, which 
happened about 3102 years before the 
Christian era. This fact is corroborated 
by recent astronomical calculations, 
which proves that the Indians had then 
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made considerable proficiency in this 
pleasing and beautiful science. And as 
neither this nor any other people could 
simultaneously or intuitively discover the 
motions, eclipses, periods, and magni- 
tudes of the heavenly bodies, they must 
have cultivated the knowledge of them 
at least several centuries previous to 
this epoch.* 

The Chaldeans and Egyptians have 
also a claim upon our attention in an 
inquiry of this nature; especially the 
former, for the words astrologer or 
astronomer, and Chaldean, were an- 
ciently used as synonymous. The tem- 
ple of Belus or Jupiter, which was very 
ancient, probably built by the founder of 
Babylon, was employed by the Chal- 
deans as an astronomical observatory. 
We have also the testimony of the elder 
Pliny, that the Chaldeans devoted much 
of their time to the study of the appear- 
ances and motions of the heavenly 
bodies. But it is evident that the great 
fame of this people originated in their 

* Vide Dr. Bailly*s Hist. Ancient and Modem Astronomy. 
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pretended knowledge of the delusive 
system of astrology. For, whatever pre- 
tensions they had to pre-eminence in the 
knowledge of astronomy, they must be 
subordinate to the just claims of the 
Egyptians — at least so far as may be 
inferred ^from existing evidence. In 
the tomb of Osymandyas was a circle of 
gold, 365 cubits in circumference, divid- 
ed into so many equal parts, answering 
to the number of days in the solar year. 
And even earlier, before the age of the 
Egyptian Hercules, they had the first 
eight signs of the zodiac, which were at 
that time augmented to twelve, when 
four other deities, among whom was 
Hercules himself, were added to the 
original number ; this« Herodotus asserts, 
happened several thousand years before 
the reign of Amasis, who died when 
Cambyses was king of Assyria. On the 
other hand, however, it must not be 
passed over in silence, that the Chal- 
deans boasted of their Zoroaster; who, 
according to their own records, flourish- 
ed, and taught them astronomy, five 
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thousand years earlier than the Trojan 



war.* 



Most of the other arte and sciences 
were discovered in the first age of the 
wQd4; architecture^ navigation, statuary, 
paiiitring, were each l^nown as^d brought 
to a great degree of perfection. Axcfai- 
tecture owes its birth to necessity, joian 
being eompeUed to shield himself from 
the extreme iaeat of the sun, or in colder 
di«ates to erect huts to protect him 
from Ube inclemency of winter. Tjbe 
revolutions of centuries, the experience 
fo£ ages, and the combined ingenuity of 
men in their unpolished, rude state, dd- 
vanced it by iosperoeptible degre^es. 
The Egyptians were the first who' ifl»- 
proved it to a high degree of excellency, 
as is evident from the immense structure 
erected by Osymandyas their king, and 
from the wonderful construction of the 
pyramids. From the same fact it is 
equally obvious, that statuary and paint- 
ing were then in a good degree of 

^ Some say he lived 2,500. B. C. Justin. 1. i. c. 1. in 
thetimeofNinus. Plin. 1. vii, et xxx. 
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improvement. The paintings which 
decorated the walls of Osymandyas 
tomb^ must have possessed considera- 
ble merit to have met with the appro- 
bation of so magnificent and ambitious 
a monarch. And the gigantic statues 
erected in the same building, though 
perhaps they displayed more of prowess 
than skill, yet serve to corroborate the 
fact recorded by Herodotus, that the 
Egyptians were the first who carved 
images of wood and stone, and built 
temples in honour of the gods. With 
these are connected the menial arts, as 
the knowledge and skill in working 
most metals ; as iron, brass, silver, and 
gold. 
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PART II. 



. flAviNO reviewed the revolutions of 
empires in the most remote ages, con- 
cerning which^much is left to conjecture, 
and much more overshadowed by the 
marvellous and fictitious, we shall now 
proceed through the trackless regions of 
time, guided by better historical light 
and truth. In this period we shall find 
man in all his imbecility, folly, and 
wretchedness, — in all his native dignity, 
and endowed with the highest attain- 
ments of wisdom. On one hand, grovel 
ling, mean, cruel, treacherous, tyrannical; 
on the other, aspiring, digpified, humane, 
virtuous, patriotic: founding states,— 
building cities, — prying into the secrets 
of nature, — legislating with almost a 
divine wisdom and philanthropy: in- 
venting many things, and improving 
others almost to perfection. The art of 
writing, that invaluable repository of the 
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past, the guardian and preserver of 
science, polished to the highest degree 
of beauty, harmony, and energy, ushers 
into being another race of mortals^ — a 
memorable epoch in the annals of time. 
Legislation, in aU it^ variety of forms, 
is advanced to soch a degree of improve- 
ment as has not since been exceedied : 
moral science defined, explained, and 
illustrated with great perspicuity, acute- 
ness, and ingenuity. Oratory, painting; 
and sculpture burst forth vfiHk an im- 
mortal lustre; the muses sing jq the 
strongest and most harmonious strains 
of poesy. In short, man may be viewed, 
during this period, in a more majestic, 
grand, and commanding aspect, than m 
any other in the history of the world. 

We left Egypt, the maternal parent of 
most of the arts and ecie»cies, iv^atviag 
triumphantly the palm of antiquity; 
Greece just bursting the iron tackles 
of ignorance and baHbarism; China, a 
populous empire, with a semi-civilized 
people ; Britain, unheard of, was but a 
wilderness, and Europe generally in- 
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habited with savages fed by the spon- 
taneous productions of the earth. We 
must now again enter the kingdom of 
Egypt, where will be conspicuous her 
vast population and wealth, the un- 
bounded superstition of the people, 
the cruelty and tyranny of her kings, and 
the caprices of fortune. The first ob- 
ject that presents itself to our notice, is 
the reign and conquests of Rhameses, 
who lived some time about the Trojan 
war. He, with an army of 700,000 men, 
invaded and subdued Ethiopia, which 
bears ample testimony to the popula- 
tion and strength of this country in his 
time, and that it must have made some 
pn^ess in the arts of civilized life ; for it 
would have been a proof of imbecility 
and folly, in a prince esteemed brave 
and prudent, to have led an immense 
army against defenceless savages, or 
to take possession of a wilderness or 
desert. In the reign of this king, the 
city of Thebes could furnish 700,000 
men capable of bearing arms, and the 
Egyptian empire was nearly equal, in 
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extent and Mrealtb, to the Roman in its 
highest prosperity, extending over the 
countries of Ethiopia, Libya, Media, 
Bactria, Persia, and Scythia, vrith. Syria, 
Armenia, and Cappadocia * 

Proteus was also king of Egypt some 
time about the Trojan war ; but his his- 
tory is very obscure, and even fabulous. 
His descendants, however, regularly suc- 
ceeded him until the usurpation of 
Sethon, priest of Vulcan. Rhampsinitus, 
son of Proteus, was king after him ; he 
was of an avaricious, sordid disposition, 
yet governed the people with modera- 
tion and equity .f One fact recorded of 
him, is illustrative of the superstitious 
and religious opinions of the Egjrptians. 
He is said to have disappeared from 
amongst men, and to have descended 
into the infernal regions ; which they 
must therefore have believed, with the 
Grecians, to have been under the earth, 
— Assigning to Geres and Bacchus the 

* Tacit. Ann. ii. c. 15. Plin. 

t He had in his treasuiy 40,000 talents of goldand silver. 
Diod, 1. i. c. 5. 
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offices and realms of Proserpine and 
Pluto. After Rbampsinitus had re- 
visited his subjects, and had again and 
for ever passed the river Styx, from 
v^^hence no mortal ever returned, 
Cheops ascended the throne ; though 
Diodorus, who calls him Remphis, says, 
after his death, for seven generations, 
comprising the reigns of eight kings, 
there was nothing memorable to record ; 
he has, therefore, excluded them from 
the pages of his history. Cheops, how- 
ever, succeeded his father, and by every 
means oppressed the people ; he had a 
total disregard of their religion, closing 
the temples, and, by the potent mandate 
of kingly authority, withered the mer- 
ciless pillaging arm of superstitious 
craft. On the death of Cheops, Egypt 
was governed by Cepherenes for fifty- 
six years, — who imitated his predeces- 
sor in oppressing and plundering 
the nation. Mycerinus and Asychis 
were kings after Cepherenes, of whom 
nothing memorable is recorded, and in 
whom terminated the race of Proteus.* 

♦ Herod, Euter. 
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Anysis, who was blind, next held the 
supreme power over the Egyptians, in 
whose reign the Ethiopians, who fre- 
quently made inroads into this kingdom, 
became in their turn the conquerors. 
Sabacon, king of Ethiopia, with a power* 
ful army, subdued and reigned over 
Egypt for fifty years. There is one fact re- 
corded of Sabacon, which reflects greater 
lustre upon his memory than even his 
victories ; he reigned with clemency and 
moderation, for during the time he held 
this country in subjection, he condemned 
no Egyptian to death. A dream is said 
to have had the magical effect of driving 
him from Egypt into his own country, 
and of restoring the blind king to his 
subjects. Sethon, a priest of Vulcan, 
on the death of Anysis, was next seated 
on the throne, in whose reign Sennache- 
rib king of Assyria and Arabia, invaded 
this kingdom. He was tempted by the 
conduct of Sethon, who had deprived 
the soldiers of their prerogatives and 
possessions, and by this means made 
them his enemies, and laid the nation 
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open to the first invader. With an army 
of artificers and husbandmen, therefore, 
he advanced to meet the Assyrian 
monarch ; but in the night, (reported 
the crafty priest,) the god sent a great 
number of rats, v^^hich destroyed the 
bow-strings and the thongs of the shields 
of the enemy, and exposed him defence- 
less to the unexperienced soldiers of 
Sethon, who, it is said, pursued him 
with much slaughter. For this signal 
deliverance, he had this motto upon his 
statue, " Whoever beholds me, let him 
venerate the gpds." But, in the retreat 
of Sennacherib, the wealth of Egypt 
seems to have done more than the 
vermin, or the invisible deities. 

On the death of Sethon, the Egyptians 
were left to the free choice of their 
governors, perhaps also in the form of 
their government. But crovmed heads 
were native of the country, and the only 
revolution this effected was, the division 
of the kingdom into small states, over 
which they placed as many kings. In 
this circumstance may be discovered the 

R 
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influence of superstition, and the ma- 
chinations of its ministers; for it was 
immediately predicted that one of the 
twelve, on offering a libation in a brass 
bowl in the temple of Vulcan, should be- 
come exclusively king of the whole. This 
^was fulfilled in the person of Psammeti- 
chus, — when he, with the other eleven 
kings, were sacrificing to this god. The 
priests produced only eleven of the 
golden bowls used by the kings in this 
religious service ; Psammetichus was 
therefore under the necessity of employ- 
ing his brass helmet, and thus accom- 
plished the prediction. But his col- 
leagues immediately banished him into 
the fens, where he again consulted his 
friends the priests, when another oracle 
declared, that he should be revenged by 
men of brass rising out of the sea. Some 
Ionian and Carian pirates, either from 
invitation or necessity, landed in Egypt 
armed in brass : the inhabitants having 
never seen men in this sort of armour 
before, in their consternation, while 
the pirates were ravaging the country 
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bordering on the sea, informed Psam- 
metichus of what was transacting. He 
immediately engaged them in his ser- 
vice ; drove his persecutors from their 
thrones, and secured to himself the 
whole kingdom of Egypt — over which 
he reigned fifty years; twenty-nine of 
these he spent in the siege of Azotus, 
a rich, populous, and powerful city of 
Syria.* 

Psammetichus left the kingdom to his 
son Necus or Nechos, a powerful and 
enterprising prince, who commenced a 
navigation from the Nile to the Red 
Sea: he had numerous and warlike 
fleets, which rendered him no less for- 
midable by sea, than he was by land. 
At his death, the kingdom descended to 
his son Psammis, who was succeeded 
by Apries his son and last of the family, 
being dethroned by Amasis. Apries 
was suspected to be a traitor to his sub- 
jects, because a very numerous army was 
destroyed — they supposed, vrith his per- 
mission, and through mere policy — by the 

♦ Herod^ Eu. 
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Cjrrenaeans, against whom it was sent. 
Apries was a prince of slender abilities, 
of great presumption, and of a sanguinary 
disposition ; Amasis was bold, decisive, 
and ambitious. He wrested, with the 
greatest ease, the reins of government 
out of the hands of his imbecile master^ 
and reigned amidst much prosperity, 
and, to^rds the end of his life! with 
much popularity. After he had govern- 
ed the Egyptians near half a century, he 
died, leaving the kingdom to his son 
Psammenitus. 

In the life of Psammenitus we are 
again presented with one of those sud- 
den revolutions, so common in the 
annals of antiquity. Cambyses, son of 
Cyrus the Great, hurled the son of 
Amasis from the Egyptian throne, by 
the same means his father had ascended 
it, and Psammenitus had the misfortune 
to behold his children servilely obeying 
the stem commands of a foreign prince. 
Cambyses, flushed with the possession of 
absolute power, and mad with the lust 
of ambition, invaded and conquered the 
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kingdom of Egypt. To try the con- 
stancy of the captive monarch, he com- 
manded his daughters to labour before 
his eyes, and his son to be led to execu- 
tion with a halter about his neck; but 
his grief was deeply buried^ in his mind, 
for there is a sorrow which may be felt, 
but cannot be expressed, not even by 
tears ; and at this humiliating, heart-rend- 
ing sight, he seemed unmoved. A few 
days afterwards, on seeing one of the 
friends of his youth reduced to the con- 
dition of a slave, he burst into tears. 
Cambyses, when he was told of this, 
sent to inquire the reason why he wept 
for one no way related to him, and shed 
not a tear at the calamities of his own 
family ? He answered, " The miseries of 
my family are too great to be lamented 
with tears, but I may weep with pro- 
priety over those of an aged companion." 
This reply pleased the conqueror, and 
turned the scale of fortune in favour of 
the degraded monarch.* 

Egypt continued under the Persian 

♦ Herod, Tha. 
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yoke for little more than 100 years, 
when she revolted, and elected for her- 
self a king. This was Amyrtaetus, who 
was succeeded by six or seven other 
monarchs, — during whose reigns, there 
was almost a constant intercourse be- 
tween this kingdom and Greece. But 
the time of their reigns, and the order of 
their successions, as is the case with the 
greatest part of the earlier history of 
this kingdom, are confused and blended. 
Some historians place Psammetichus in 
this period, others 200 years earlier. In 
this age the Egyptian kings made great 
efforts to diminish the Persian power, 
and to secure the independence of their 
own kingdom. For the space of more 
than half a century, in which time reign- 
ed Nephereus, Aeons, Psammuthis, 
with some others, — ^they succeeded, with 
the aid of the Cyprians, Sidonians, and 
Grecians, in maintaining their own inde- 
pendence. Tac^os was their last king 
before Alexander, — who was conquered 
by Nectanebus ; he formed an alliance 
with the brave and hardy Agesilaus, the 
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Spartan, and sent for his assistance 
against the enemy. But when the 
effeminate, ostentatious Egyptian, saw 
the diminutive, halting Laconian, of 
whose martial fame he had often heard, 
seated on the ground, eating with his 
men the ordinary food of a soldier, he 
exclaimed with contempt, "The moun- 
tain shook, and brought forth a mouse." 
" You shall find," replied the Spartan, 
" that the mouse will become a lion ! " 
Agesilaus resented the insult, and the 
sarcasm cost the Egyptian his throne. 

Nectanebus was in arms against his 
sovereign Tachos, whom Agesilaus was 
to have aided with his troops ; but from 
resentment he leagued with the rebel, 
and the king was compelled to abandon 
his kingdom. Nectanebus could not, 
however, maintain the dazzling prize, 
though supported by 40,000 Greek and 
Libyan mercenaries, and 60,000 Egyp- 
tians ; for Darius Nothus met and de- 
feated him on the frontiers of Egypt, 
which again submitted to the Persian 
power. Whilst these things were trans- 
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acting, a youth, bom to the hereditary 
right of a kingdom, hitherto obscure and 
unknown, but just rising into importance 
and celebrity, — a youth, fired with the 
spirit of martial glory, and the unbound- 
ed ambition of fame and of empire, — 
a youth, educated by the master spirit 
of the age, who modelled and directed 
a mind formed by nature for the con- 
ception and achievement of brilliant en- 
terprises, was destined to change the 
fates of empires, and to create a new 
epoch in the history of the world. 
Alexander, the son of Philip king of 
Macedon, with a few thousand Grecians, 
passed over the kingdoms of the earth 
with the fleetness of the wind, and con- 
quered with the irresistible impetuosity 
of the tornado. 

After having noticed the most promi- 
nent events relating to the kingdom of 
Egypt, during the revolutions of ten 
centuries, coming down to the time of 
Alexander the Great, we must now turn 
our attention to her manners and cus- 
toms ; her religious ceremonies and 
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religion ; her policy, laws, and govern- 
ment ; and to her public buildings, litera- 
ture, and science. Of her customs, re- 
ligious and civil, many things have been 
written, being a subject curiously inte- 
resting: for, as Egypt is the most an- 
cient nation of which we have any 
records, she must have peculiar claims 
upon the studious and inquisitive. To 
trace the progressive development of 
the powers of the human intellect ; the 
gradual advancement of civil policy; the 
unfolding of the volume of nature to the 
wondering mind of man, by impercepti- 
ble degrees, must in every way merit 
his attention and investigation. Egypt 
presents us with many singular traits in 
the human character, but with none 
more conspicuously than that ** custom 
is the tyrant of mankind." Man is more 
a creature of passion than of reason, 
and, in all probability, will ever remain 
so : the passions are born with him, and 
mature with his physical powers; but 
reason can only be improved by educa- 
tion, study, and experience. 
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Man, under the influence of his pas- 
sionSy is always superstitious, even the 
vulgarly atheistical ; for though this as- 
sertion seems a contradiction, it is never- 
theless true. In ordinary minds, reason 
is feeble, and, in circumstances of adver- 
sity and distress, is incapable of resisting 
the overwhelming power of terror and 
fear, and is driven into the ordinary no- 
tions of the age and country. Reason 
is never superstitious, but is often con- 
strained into an acquiescence with what 
she contemns. The religions of most 
countries, even in the present, as they 
have been in past ages, are too gross 
for even a moderate degree of intelli- 
gence to embrace with confidence; 
hence, one part of a community looks 
down upon the other as an inferior grade 
of beings. Of the religion of the Egyp- 
tians and Grecians, Herodotus hints, in 
more than one place, that such as him- 
self had but one opinion, which it 
was not prudent to divulge. The first 
great object of Egyptian adoration, from 
time immemorial, was the sun. It is true. 
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\irhen their religious notions became 
more refined, and were blended with 
their doctrines of philosophy, they sup- 
posed Vulcan, or fire, which they dei- 
fied, to have existed prior to that lumi- 
nary. They also adored the moon, 
and deified numerous constellations and 
signs of the heavens. What was the 
real opinions of their learned men, con- 
cerning the origin of the universe and 
the system of nature, it is impossible to 
discover ; but it is most likely that they 
held the eternity of material being, and 
that the various forms of modified matter 
were generated by the active and opera- 
tive element of fire. 

It is from the Egyptians the doctrine 
of the immortality of the soul has been 
derived; but whether it was the off- 
spring of their own ingenuity, or it had 
been handed down to them by the In- 
dians, Ethiopians, or some other nation, 
. there is no evidence to decide. It was 
believed by them, that the soul became 
the tenant of the bodies of various 
sorts of animals, for the space of 3,000 
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years, when it again sojourned amongst 
men. They supposed the soul to be 
purified by repeated transmigrations, 
and then to pass into the happy regions, 
and to be for ever in a state of felicity 
with the gods. These regions, both for 
the reception of the evil and the good, 
were placed, by them, under the earth, 
governed by Ceres and Bacchus. From 
these opinions, gross as they may appear, 
originated with them the first notions of 
the immortality of the soul. Of the nature 
of mind, it is impossible to say what were 
the opinions of the Egyptians ; but it is 
evident they considered the nature of the 
gods superior to mere matter, for they 
believed they could neither be generated, 
or be the instruments of generating mor- 
tals. For what reason they first erected 
images and temples to their gods, seems 
buried in eternal oblivion. But perhaps 
temples originated with them, as with 
the Grecians, as monuments erected in 
memory of the dead. 

It will not be necessary to introduce 
to the notice of the reader, a particular 
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detail of the god Apis, or the Bull. It 
was a piece of the grossest imposture 
of ancient or modern times. Osiris and 
Isis, it is believed, were represented by 
this animal, because they taught the 
Egyptians agriculture. This beast was 
to be free from blemish, to be of a black 
colour, to have a square black spot upon 
his forehead, and a black spot, in the 
form of a beetle, under his tongue ; the 
hairs of his tail were to be double, and 
a white crescent upon his right side. Ii 
any of these insignia were wanting, the 
august deity would not take up his resi- 
dence in the favoured brute.* From 
this animal the Egyptians gathered 
omens ; and if he breathed into the face 
of children, he imparted to them the 
knowledge of future events. At his 
death, or if he lived to the time allowed 
by the sacred books, when he was to 
be drowned in the Nile, the whole 
country manifested the greatest grief, 
as if the most insupportable calamity 
had befallen them; afterwards his 

* That there never was such an ox is beyond all doubt, except 
as it was manofactuied by the skill and cunning of the priests. 
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funeral was celebrated with the utmost 
pomp and solemnity. When this was 
over, they sought another Apis ; which 
being founds Egypt was again as cheer- 
ful as the morning of spring. Besides 
this Bull, (which by eating out of a per- 
son's hand, gave a favourable omen; 
but if it would not, prognosticated evil,) 
this people had other oracles: that of 
the greatest repute was Jupiter Ammon's, 
of which a description is given in the 
"Essay on the Credulity of the Ancients." 
Of the oracles of Egypt, the conduct 
of Amasis before he was king, hemg 
often accused of the not very honour- 
able practice of theft, is a very forciMe 
and illustrative comment.^ From this 
hint, it is evident that a person accused 
of a crime had the privilege of appealing 
to an oracle; it is equally evident abo, 
that, if he had the means, he was dure to 
be pronounced innocent. To these, Ama- 
sis often appealed, when accused of theft, 
andwasas often acquitted. Before hewas 
king, he had lor them the most pro- 
found veneration, because they were 
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sabservient; afterwards, he not only 
treated them with the utmost neglect, 
but held them in the highest contempt. 
The reason is obvious : gold gave utters 
ance to them, in the most jBattering ac- 
cmtSy to the most liberal donor. The 
Egyptians gave particular attention to 
prodigies and omens gathered from the 
flight of birds, or the appearances of 
animals ; but predictions and prophecies 
(for they distinguished these from the 
former) were confined to som^ of their 
gods and goddesses, — to Miberva, Diana, 
and Latona, to Hercules, Apollo, Mars, 
^nd Jupiter. 

It is also very likely that the Egyp^ 
tians believed in the doctrine of fatality, 
and were the first propagators of the 
imaginary system of astrology. They 
had a god for every month, the twelve 
signs of the zodiac ; and a deity, or star, 
that presided over every day of the year. 
From these, on the nativity of a child, 
they predicted what sort of a man he 
would be; a Bacchanalian, a son of 
Mars, a worshipper of Venus, or a 
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devotee of Minerva ; whether he woald 
bask in the sunshine of prosperity, or be 
drenched in the storms of adversity. 
And when he had endured the storms 
of life, or enjoyed its prosperous gales, 
they pretended to foretell the manner 
the illustrious Charon would ferry him 
across the Styx. This system of delu- 
sion seems to have been the ofispring of 
the Egyptian mythology, founded on the 
ignorance and credulity of the multitude, 
forming itself by degrees, until its preten- 
sions became unquestionable, and main- 
taining its dominion until near the close 
of the eighteenth century of the Chris- 
tian era. 

A priesthood separated from the pe,o- 
pie was first founded in this country; it 
was supported by what might be called 
sacred property, farmed out to husband- 
men, that the minds of the priests might 
not be distracted by attending to domes^ 
tic or secular concerns. And, as the Egyp- 
tian gods and temples were very nume* 
rous, it is highly probable their priests 
were spread over the country in great 
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numbers. Cleanliness by purgations 
was a duty strictly enjoined them , lest any 
filth or impurity should be found about 
those who were consecrated to the gods. 
On this account they shaved every part 
of their bodies once in three days, and 
bathed themselves in cold water twice 
every day and every night. These priests 
could not bear the sight of beans, but 
held them in abomination ; they were for^- 
bidden to eat fish, but gloried in the flesh 
of oxen and geese, with which they were 
supplied at the public cost, accompanied 
with a due proportion of wine. Every 
deity had its high-priest, an office of 
dignity, and of hereditary succession, as 
very likely was the whole priesthood. 
The duty of the chief priest consisted, 
principally, in pampering the god Apii^, 
CMT the Bull; of the whole order, in 
offering sacrifices, in explaining, deliver- 
ing, and, no doubt, in forming oracles. 
Their manner of sacrificing was, after 
tbey bad examined and declared the 
animal to be without blemish, to seal it 
on the head with a sigAet, most likely 

s2 
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peculiar to the god ; they then led the 
victim to the altar, kindled a fire upon 
it, and poured wine upon the animal, 
at the same time offering their prayers 
to the deity. When this was done, they 
slew the animal, took off its skin, severed 
its head from its body, selling it to a 
stranger in the public market, if they 
could ; if not, they cast it into the river, 
using this form of expression, " May the 
evils impending over those sacrificing, 
or over the Egyptian nation, be averted 
upon this head !" For this reason, an 
Egyptian could by no means be induced 
to eat the head of any animal. 

Besides these sacrifices and cere- 
monies, they had many public festivals ; 
all the gods and goddesses, mentioned 
above, had their feasts celebrated an- 
nually. It may be proper to give a 
description of two ; — one that was held 
at the city of Bubastis, in honour of 
Diana, — the other, called the Festival of 
Lighting the Lamps. At the first. Hero* 
dotus says, there assembled 6 or 700,000 
men and women, besides children. This 
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festival was held during a voyage made 
for the purpose, from one city to another ; 
the females beating all the time upon the 
tabour^ accompanied by pipes played 
by some of the men ; others singing, 
and striking their hands together, most 
likely in accordance with the former. 
At every town they came to, they hauled 
in the vessel, and stayed for a short time, 
when they were joined by the inhabitants 
of the place, the women using reproach- 
ful language to them, and exposing 
themselves in a state of nature. In this 
manner they proceeded until they ar- 
rived at the city of Bubastis, where 
the festival was celebrated, and a great 
quantity of wine consumed, — very likely 
by drinking and revelling, and in ofier- 
ing sacrifices to thqir great goddess. 
The origin and design of the festival of 
the Lighting of Lamps, has never been 
satisfactorily explained. On a certain 
night, for reasons then held in the greatest 
secrecy, when the Egyptians assembled 
in the city of Sais,where they worshipped 
Minerva, they hung round their houses 
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a ^eat 'number of lamps, which con- 
tinued burning until morning ; this was 
done, not only in that city, but through- 
out all Egypt. From this practice it 
was caUed the festival of lighting the 
lamps ; and wherever an Egyptian hap- 
pened to be, he strictly observed this 
religious ceremony. 

It gives us but a mean opinion of the 
Egyptians as a people, when we find 
they gave more attention, and paid a 
greater veneration to brutes, even such 
as were destructive to the human species, 
than to their own preservation and hap- 
piness. When we are fold they wor- 
shipped and adored cats and dogs, cro- 
codiles, serpents, lions, and wolves ; that 
they resided together with some of them 
in the same dwelling, and voluntarily 
paid taxes for their support, as well as 
of the priests who had the care of them ; 
we may justly conclude with Plutarch, 
tb^ the superstitious would have no 
gods, but believe against their will, and 
would be infidels, if they durst ; that they 
would as gladly relieve themselves from 
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their load of fear, as Tantalus would be 
glad to escape from under the large 
stone, which, in hell, continually hangs 
over his head, threatening him with im- 
mediate destruction; and would bless 
the condition of the atheist, as absolute 
freedom compared with their own. Even 
if we are to credit all that has been 
written of this people, concerning their 
high state of civilization, of their exten- 
sive knowledge of the mechanical arts, 
and of their great progress in science and 
literature, in their religious creeds and 
usages — they disappear, in the compari- 
son even of modern Europe; for the 
first article of the Mahometans, that 
there is only one God, merits our venera- 
tion. The influence of the superstition 
of the Egyptians, difiused itself through 
all their habits and relations. A dealer 
in swine was abhorred as well as the 
animal itself, as if the deity had erred in 
creating it ; nor was the hogherd allowed 
to marry a wife from any of the other 
tribes, or his daughters to intermarry 
with them. These tribes were named 
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from their respective professions or 
trades, which were hereditary, or from 
father to son; there were bogherds, 
traders, interpreters, herdsmen, soldiers, 
pUots, and priests. The military were 
supported by lands farmed out, exempt 
from all duties, as were also the priest 
hood ; a body of men, in regard to the 
Egyptians, burdensom6,useless,or rather, 
injurious to the best interests of society; 
they were deceitful, oppressive, luxuri- 
ous, and treacherous. And whilst these 
men lived upon the produce of the indu^ 
trious and enterprising, every other person 
in the kingdom was compelled, by a law 
published by Amasis, to give an account, 
before a magistrate, how he subsisted. 

After having given a brief sketch of 
the religious usages of the Egyptians, 
it will be proper to give some attentiou 
to their civil laws and customs— to whick 
they were as blindly attached as to their 
religious institutions and laws* A kii^ 
with absolute power at the helm of the 
state, was with them as natural an idea, 

* Plut. con. Sup. 
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and as essential to the existence and 
prosperity of the nation, as the head is 
to the human body. At the death of 
Sethon they were left free, and might 
hate formed for themselves a constitu- 
tion, or a system of laws, equitable and 
just. But a people long habituated to 
slavery, feel the intolerable burden of 
being free ; to think and act like free- 
men, is, with tbem, the drudgery of 
existence. Hence, one of the first civil 
laws of the Egyptians was, to be govern- 
ed by an absolute monarchy. Nor did 
it matter who he was, an idiot or a sage, 
— a monster of cruelty, or a son of 
humanity, — a coward or a warrior ; with 
rested the safety of the kingdom, the 
of laws, and the felicity or 
wretchedness of the people. And as 
this is the most base and precarious 
form of government, — the fertile source 
of every thing cruel, vicious, and absurd ; 
the Egyptians w^e as conspicuous for 
ibe ridiculous tendency and nature of 
some of their laws, as for their super* 
itition. The puerility and injustice 
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of some of them will be sufficiently 
evident from a few specimens. Asychus 
thought the wealth of his kingdom did 
not circulate with sufficient currency; 
he therefore published a law, by which 
a man might borrow money on the 
sepulchres of his fathers, whose carcase 
he was to pledge as a security for pay- 
ment. What sort of an effect such a 
law would have, in causing children to 
pillage the chambers of the dead, from 
the ludicrous transactions which must 
take place, and finally its futility, it is 
needless to observe. The king, besides 
his secular power, was at the head of 
the priesthood, and, by their joint policy 
and wisdom, it was ordained, that if any 
person designedly killed a cat, or a dog, 
or any other animal, he was to be 
punished with death; if without pre- 
pense thought, or by accident, he was 
punished at the discretion of the priests : 
but if a person killed an ibis or an 
hawk, whether wilfully or not, he was 
condemned to die. — How contemptible 
and wretched must that people be, who 
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are governed by laws so merciless, and 
itilers so cstpncious !* 

fiavifi^ par&ffed the afiMi^ el ££fpt 
down fo the l^tme of Alexander^ we 
mast fetum agaiiib to those of Assyriai. 
--On the d>eatk of Sardemapalusy who, 
after a? siege of two* years in the city of 
Nincis> Immed himself, with all hn trea- 
sures> wwes, and concubines; the As- 
wriaa enifpijFei according to some afnthori- 
L. wJTivided among the co^p**,™. 
but others say it became subject to 
Media. This £simoo» event transpired 
about 900 years before the age of 
Augustus*! By the death of Sardana- 
palus, feH one of the greatest and most 
splendid empires of the old worM ; and 
in him terminated a succession of daz:- 
zfing, bnt effeminate and worthless 
beings; who lived the Hfe of brutes 
rather than men, — sullied the glory of 

♦" Herod. Diod. Ptiit. — Diodorus has given uS a list, in his 
fint-book) of veiy excellent Egyptian laws, wbofti the reader 
ilaf consult. 

f Diod. 1: ii. cap. 3. Just. Herod. 
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their ancestors, and disrobed majesty 
itself of true dignity. Grasping the 
sceptre of royalty with a nerveless arm, 
it was wrested from them by one more 
hardy, brave, and agreeable to the no- 
tions and policy of the age-7-more worthy 
of its greatness. The last of this race 
left an epitaph for himself, which con- 
tains, not only his own history, but 
that of all who imitate the grovelling 
monarch — 

* Hsc habeo, quae edi, quseque exsaturata libido 
Hausit: at iUa jacent multa,, et prseclara relicta/' 

Cic, 2\u. Quas, 1. v. c. 95. 

" What I have eaten, and what I have 
consumed in sensual pleasures, I have ; 
but the goods and wealth I left, I lost."— 
*An epitaph more becoming,' says Aris- 
totle, * an ox than a l^ing.' 

The Medes were a brave, hardy race, 
inhabiting a part of Asia, having Parthia 
on the east, and the Caspian sea on the 
north. It was in the earliest ages called 
Aria; when the people were spread 
over the country in separate clans or 
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families, without government, laws, or 
policy. Afterwards they were subject 
to the Assyrians — but at what period is 
not known. Of these early ages, con- 
cerning these countries, there is much 
confusion among historians; however, 
Deioces is generally believed to have 
been the first king of the Medes, and to 
have formed them into a nation by col- 
lecting the scattered inhabitants into 
cities and town, and by founding their 
capital, Ecbatana. This city from the 
first was of very great extent, magni- 
ficence, and strength. It was environed 
by seven distinct walls, one rising above 
another, the innermost being highest, 
within which was built the palace of 
Deioces: he being their king, com- 
manded the people to build their houses 
round the outermost wall, whilst he con- 
fined himself to his castle of strength — 
a habitation truly becoming a tyrant. 
These seven walls were of different 
colours ; the first white, the second black, 
the third purple, the fourth blue, the 
fifth a deep yellow, the sixth resembling 
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silver, these w&re coloured with «ome 
sort of ^ompoi^oD, but the sei^eutb 
is said (to have been gilt with gold. Within 
this bulwark sat Deioces, enthroned m 
majesty^ coiacealed from the ejres <y£ the 
vulgar, adjusting all their disputes and 
contentions ; in doing this, it is recorded, 
to bis immortal honour, he was inflexi- 
bly just. 

On the death of Deioces, Phaortoi 
took possession of tk^ kingdom of the 
Medes* which was then confined within 
the limits of the ancient country. But 
the son of Deioces, being of a more mar- 
tial genius than his predecessor, con- 
quered the Persians, and, with their aid* 
the greatest part of Asia. Afterwards, 
with his combined forces, he mad^ war 
upon the Assyrians; but by the con- 
solidated strength of this martial race, 
he was vanquished, and perished with 
the greatest part of his army* This 
happened in the twenty-second y^ar of 
his reign, when he was s)icceeded by bis 
son Cyaxares, a king of greater enter- 
prise and warlike abilities than any of 
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those of Media. He was the first who 
introduced system and order among the 
Asiatics, in the demoniacal art of war. 
Uniting all the forces of the countries 
subject to his power in Asia, he march- 
ed against Ninus, to revenge the death 
of his father* But the Scythians, at 
this time a numerous and daring people, 
made an inroad into his kingdom, and 
in one battle brought down the great 
Cyaxares to the verge pf ruin. But this 
«vnple and hsu*dy race, which was an 
over-match for the scimitars and prowess 
of theif neighbours, was conquered by the 
voluptuous and fascinating allurements 
of Plutus and Bacchus. Invited to a 
feast, when their senses were drownec). 
in wine, and they were slumbering in the 
arms of pleasure, they were slaughtered 
by their enemies. Cyaxares rose again 
in the destruction of the Scythians; he 
collected his scattered army, and once 
more marched against Ninus, which he 
took, and razed to the ground. A few 
centuries after this event, there was not 

T 2 
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80 much as a vestige remaining of this 
great city.* 

But Gtesias, who is perhaps more 
deserving of credit than Herodotus, in 
the affairs of the Assyrians and Medes, 
relates these events in a very different 
manner. He says nothing of Deioces, 
from which I am inclined to think he 
was king of the Medes at a much earlier 
age; also, because he first collected 
them into cities, gave to them laws, and 
it is agreed he was their first king. 
To follow this author, — ^Arbaces, after 
the death of Sardanapalus, dispersed 
the inhabitants of Ninus over the vast 
plains that surrounded it, and the em- 
pire of the Assyrians devolved upon the 
Medes; for he utterly destroyed the 
seat of their power, the city of Ninus. 
From this time to the reign of Cyrus, 
the supreme monarch of these vast 
regions, held the reins of government 
amongst the Medians. Hence, there 
must have been both towns and cities 
before the age of Arbaces. Mandauces 

' * Herod, a. Ctes. Diod. L ii. Paus. L ^iii. c. 33. 
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succeeded to the empire of all Asia on 
the death of Arbaces, and reigned for 
fifty years. After him, eight other 
kings reigned at Ecbatana, — the last of 
i^hich was Apondas, or Astyages, who 
was conquered by Cyrus the Great. 

The story of Cyrus, who founded the 
empire of Persia on the ruins of those 
of the Assyrians and Medes, is inter- 
woven with much that is fabulous. 
Dreams and prodigies prognosticated 
his birth; empu-e and majesty were dis- 
played in his youth ; oracles and pro- 
phecies foretold his conquests and suc- 
cess. Educated among the Persians, 
whose first object it was to teach them 
martial exercises, the energies of his 
powerful mind, and of that ambition 
by which he was impelled, were directed 
to the sanguinary science of war ; Cyrus, 
when he had attained to a proper age, 
is said to have invited to an abundant 
feast, a great number of the Persians, 
and on the next day to have commanded 
them to cut down a wood, which could 
only be accomplished by great labour 
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and exertion. By this contrast he in- 
tended tp impress upon their minds the 
pleamires and rewards of conquest ^nd 
empire, and on the other hand the 
drudgery and wretchedness of slavery. 
He thus, by exciting ia them ^ detesta- 
tion of the one, and the hopes of the 
other, caused the Persians to revolt, ^d 
not only to assert their rights, but to 
aspire to the sovereignty of Asia. 

Tyranny, is generally c^^pricious, etnelt 
and vindictive, always mistrustful on its 
owii part, and detested by its subjects. 
Harpagus was the base instrum^it of 
the tyrant Astyages, under whose dis- 
pleasure, which he had i^curred on ac- 
count of Cyrus, he suffered in a very 
signal manner. Harpagus had a son 
about thirteen year$ of age, whom tbe 
king se^t for to his palace, under the 
po^encp of his becoming the companion 
of >his grandson. But no sooner had the 
boy entered the royal dwelling, than he 
was killed, and his body dismembered; 
a part of it was then ordered to be pre- 
pared for food for the wretched parent. 
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At a feasty to which he had been ia^ 
Yited by the Idng, this unnatural dish 
was presented to Harpa^s, of which he 
uncoosciously feasted : the arms, legs, 
and head, were afterwards shewn to 
him, to convince him of the fatct. Har- 
pagus seemed to approve of what was 
done, bat he buried his grief and resent- 
ment in his heart, and incessantly sought 
revenge. To Cyrus, therefore, he ap- 
plied with assiduity and unremitting 
attention, in order to gain his &vour, 
and urge him to rebel. The cruelty and 
oppressions of Astyages had spread 
disaffection among the Medes, — it was, 
therefore^ no difficult affiur to persuade 
them to join him in the enterprise. Har- 
pagus for this purpose secretly addressed 
himself to many of the leading men 
among them, and plotted with Cyrus, 
who was in Persia, and invited him to 
the throne. Astyages hearing of the 
revolt in Persia, sent for Cyrus, who 
returned him this answer, that he would 
be with him sooner than he desired. 
The king directly ordered an army to 
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inarch against Cyrus, commanded by 
Harpagus, — who through revenge be- 
trayed him : he therefore was easily 
overcome, and, with the greatest part of 
his army, went over to the other party. 
Upon this, Astyages raised another, 
and marched in person to chastise the 
insolence of the youthful victor; but 
fortune forsook him, and he was de-. 
feated and taken prisoner. 

By this victory, Cyrus possessed him- 
self of the empire of the Medes, and 
perhaps excited some apprehensions in 
his neighbours. Soon after this event, 
Croesus king of Lydia, who was prover- 
bially rich, determined to make war on 
the youthful adventurer. With this in- 
tent, he consulted the oracles; and his 
liberal gifts, as a natural consequence, 
always procured him favourable answers : 
but his own imbecility and vanity gave 
them the lie, and the disastrous event 
of the war turned the current of these 
prophecies. Croesus, surrounded by 
those who sought rather his wealth than 
his interest, was flattered into a belief 
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of certain success. He entered Syria vi^ith 
a large army, and breathed war, devasta- 
tion, and ruin to the peaceable and inno- 
cent inhabitants. But Cyrus hastened to 
their relief, when a long-contested and 
sanguinary battle took place, in which 
neither party proved victorious — night 
separating the combatants. The next 
day nothing was attempted by either 
of the kings, — upon which Croesus, with 
the greatest want of policy and fore- 
sight, withdrew into his own kingdom, 
and disbanded his forces. This con- 
duct favoured the designs of Cyrus, who 
immediately marched into the , enemy's 
country, and besieged even the capital 
of the Lydians. By this movement, 
Cyrus no less surprised than alarmed 
the Lydian king, whose great expecta- 
);ions terminated in the siege of his own 
seat of government He, however, 
hastily collected together an army, which 
the Persian defeated by stratagem, and 
reduced Croesus to the necessity of trust- 
ing to the walls of Sardis for safety. 
But Cyrus, with the despatch of a vie- 
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toriooB warritor, pufihed forwards his 
success, and took the city — Ci*cesa» — and 
his wealth- 

CjTuSy prevjoas to his conqueffiBg 
the LydianB, soKdted the loBiaas and 
.£toHaB8 to revDh from the-mterest of 
Ceiesiis^ but they pevemptorily refused. 
After his successy ttucj with nrach. hwa» 
Iky tendered haut their submisskw; but 
he answered them wkh the £ed)ie etf t^ 
Piper atnd the Fishes. Leaving the con? 
quests of these people, as atmiaKa^ 
fair, to his general Harpagus,. as wdA 
as tb»t of Lower Asia,. — he manrched 
his: Tietorious army into the uf^ar and 
most populous r^ons. After he had 
subdued every country and city be i^et 
with, he led his army against Babsfskm 
the Ccreat: this city, from ks> first flaundr 
ing, had been very powerful, destined 
rather to command than to^ obey. The 
BabyionianSr on the approach of Gynu^ 
drew, out their forces, when a battte 
ensued a short distance franL the city, 
in which the Persian was victor. After 
this defealy the Assyrians retired. vfiAin 
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the walls of their city, which they had 
stored with every sort of provision, so 
that they were capable of bearing a 
siege of several years. Cyrus, imme- 
diately after his victory, sat down be- 
fore Babylon, but, on account of its 
great strength, made no progress in the 
siege. Being satisfied he could make 
no impression upon it by force, he had 
recourse, with his usual sagacity, to 
stratagem. The river Euphrates, some 
centuries before this event, by the As- 
syrian queen Nitocris, had been turned 
from its regular course. Amusing the 
Babylonians with the main body of his 
army, as if he was pushing the siege vnth 
vigour, he drew off the least essential 
part of his forces, and turned the stream 
of the river from its usual channel. At 
the moment he had accomplished his 
purpose, he commanded the Persians to 
be in readiness to enter the city up the 
bed of the river, which they did so soon 
as they perceived it dry. The Assy- 
rians, confiding in the strength of their 
walls, neglected the defence of their city, 
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and the enemy entered and took it with 
very little opposition. Thus Babylon, 
whose inhabitants had lived secure for 
many revolving <;enturies» for the first 
time felt the evils of being subject to a 
foreign foe; — and thus terminated the 
empires of the Assjrrians and Medes, — 
and that of the Persians, raised by its 
founder to a proud eminence, attd sin 
eternal fame. 

The lust of universal empire bms hem 
the spell that has hurried on the ginsat 
captains, heroes, and heroines, of ancient 
times, to wars and conquests. Sesostrts, 
Belus, Ninus, Semiramis,Gyrus, dreamed 
of creating themselves the lords of the 
earth. Others have grasped at the 
same illusive phantom, which has always 
led them on to destruction ; nor did 
the virtue of Alexander, or the refined 
intelligence of Caesar, exempt them from 
the common fate.— The reign of Cyrus, 
from its commencment forwards, for 
twenty ot thirty years, was one continued 
march of brilliant success, one gradual 
ri^e of dazzling prosperity ; but fortune 
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is capricious ; she often hurls down her 
greatest favourites into the abyss of ruin. 
Urged on with a frantic ambition, he led 
his army into the country of the Mas- 
sagetes, a people very much resembling 
the Scythians, and most likely cpnsti* 
tuted a part of them. Tomyris was at 
this time their queen, and in every way 
worthy an Amazonian descent The 
Massagetes were a warlike, robust race 
<^ men, living upon the flesh of animals 
and on fish, with which they were sup* 
plied by the river Araxes. Martial 
exercises, after they had answered the 
demands of nature, engaged their chief 
attention. From their youth they were 
trained in riding, shooting vnth the bow 
and arrow, and in throwing the javelin. 
But though they were unskilled in agri- 
culture, they were by no means a bar- 
barous people, — and though content 
with hard fare, and the spontaneous pro- 
duce of the country, they had weapons 
and armour of brass, ornamented with 
gold. Against this people, Cyrus led 
200,000 Persians. 
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Tomyris, disheartened neither by the 
fame of Gyrus nor the number of his 
army, assembled her forces, and pre- 
pared to receive him in a posture of de* 
fence. She permitted him to pass the 
river, which separated her territories 
from those of the Persians, without op- 
position ; she then sent against him a 
third of her army, commanded by her 
only son, whom the artful Persian en- 
snared by a stratagem. Cyrus, when the 
two armies met, commanded his to re- 
treat, leaving behind him an abundance 
of provisions, but especially of wine. 
The unsuspecting Massagetes imme- 
diately took possession of the delicious 
fare, and having drank to excess, were 
easily overcome and slaughtered by 
their enemies. By this stroke x)f policy, 
Tomyris at once lost her son, and the 
third part of her army ; but, undismayed, 
she seeks an alleviation of her miseries 
in revenge. To this purpose she feigns 
a retreat, draws the Persian with his 
army into a narrow pass, where she con- 

* Plut. 
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ceals ber own in ambush, and falls un- 
expectedly upon, and slays 200,000 of 
the enemy, among whom was Cyrus the 
Great. After this memorable victory, 
the queen sought out the body of Cyrus, 
and, having a vessel filled M^ith human 
blood for the purpose, she ordered 
the head to be severed from it, and 
throwing it into the vessel, she exclaimed, 
" Satiate thyself with gore, which thou 
didst thirst after with an unquenchable 
thirst!" Thus Cyrus terminated his career 
of victory, prosperity, and fame. 

It is remarked by one of the ancients, 
that a signal succession of prosperity 
often terminates in sudden and as signal 
misfortunes ; the truth of this observa- 
tion is confirmed by history. This was 
the case with Sesostris, Ninus, Cyrus, 
Alexander, and Caesar. — Cambyses suc- 
ceeded Cyrus his father in the Persian 
efnpire. Ambitious to add conquest to 
conquest, he invaded the renowned and 
ancient kingdom of Egypt. Psammeni- 
tus, the son of Amasis, who had just 
ascended the throne, waited at the Pe- 
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lusian mouth of the Nile, to dispute the 
entrance of the Persians into his kii^" 
dom. Near this place a sanguinary bat- 
tle was fought, in which, after a long 
and obstinate contest, the Egyptians 
were defeated. After the engagement, 
they fled with great precipitation to 
Memphis, to which place Cambyses 
sent a vessel with a messenger, to exhort 
them to surrender. But with the fran- 
tic madness of a superstitious mob, they 
seized all on board, slaughtered them, 
and carried, in a sort of triumph, their 
mangled bodies into the city. But ven- 
geance speedily overtook them ; for the 
Persians besieged them in Memphis, 
took it, destroyed most of its inhabitants, 
and sold the remainder for slaves. After 
this, the other cities of Egypt submitted 
to the conqueror. 

Superstition is always working the 
misery of man. Cambyses chanced to 
dream that his brother Smerdis would 
succeed him, and dreams were then 
predictions, though, as old Chaucer 
sings,—- 
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<< All dreams, as in old Galen I have read, , 
Are from repletion and complexion bred ; 
From rising fumes of indigested food^ 
And noxious humours that infect the blood : 
This yellow gall that in the stomach floats^ 
Engenders all these visionary thoughts.'^ 

Tale of the Nun*s Priest. 

Yet the relentless spectre, in effect, 
commands the death of Smerdis, for the 
king gave immediate orders for his as- 
sassination. By this means ended the 
posterity of Cyrus, Cambyses having no 
heirs to the throne: for the priest, 
commissioned to slay the king's brother, 
rose in rebellion against his master; 
who, very opportunely for him, died be- 
fore the war for the crown commenced. 
Pretending he had not executed the 
mandate of Cambyses, and spreading a 
report that Smerdis was still living, he 
foisted his brother Orapastes upon the 
Persians for a king. Ostanes, a saga- 
cious nobleman of Persia, after Smerdis 
the Magian had reigned a few months, 
began to suspect the imposture, and 
fully detected it by the means of his 
daughter, who had been one of the 
king's concubines. Upon this, he con- 
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spired with seven others, and slew the 
pretended brother of Cambyses. 

On the destruction of the magi, the 
Persian empire was without a head, and 
was therefore a prize for the most val- 
liant or politic. The seven noblemen 
agreed to refer the decision of the 
mighty conquests of Cyrus to the super- 
stition of the country, and the neighing 
of a horse created a king for the great 
Persian empire. The Sun was the 
chief deity of the people ; and the horse, 
as the fleetest aninial, was consecrated 
to him, the fleetest of the gods. Darius, 
with the other conspirators, for this 
reason, referred the choice of a king tq 
the sun ; for he whose horse, at a spe- 
cified place where they wej-e all to meet, 
should, on the rising of their god, neigh 
first, was by all the rest to be saluted 
king. Darius outwitted his colleagues, 
and ascended the Persian throne. After- 
wards, in order to establish himself more 
securely in his new acquisition, he mar- 
ried the daughter of Cyrus.* During 

* About 500 years b. c. Just. 1. i. c. 9. 
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these transactions, the Assyrians thought 
it a favourable opportunity to revolt, 
and to free themselves from their masters 
the Persians. Darius with great diffi* 
Cttlty, and after a hard-contested con- 
flict, subdued them again: but it was 
only by stratagem he could regain the 
possession of Babylon; perhaps he would 
never have succeeded, had it not been 
for Zopyrus. This nobleman, when the 
king was about to raise the siege, cut 
and mangled his body, and deserted to 
the Babylonians, that he might betray 
to him the city. Zopyrus was permitted 
by the king, as they had previously con- 
certed, to slay, at three different times, 
7,000 of the Persians. By this means 
he gained the entire confidence of the 
besieged ; but on the first opportunity, 
when Darius led the whole army against 
the city, he opened two of the gates, 
and thus brought the Babylonians again 
under the Persian yoke. 

Some time after this event, Darius 
Ivent on an expedition against the Scy- 
thians — which ended in his disgrace. 
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as had done all those of his predeces- 
sors, whether Persians or Egyptians. In 
a war against Scythia, he had not only 
to contend against men well armed and 
inured to martial discipline, but agait^st 
hunger, thirst, and climate ; things niore 
terrible than even death itself. To subdue 
this formidable race of men, Darius led a 
large army, after he had as was usual^ se^t 
a herald to demand earth and water— 
which were the accustomed tokens of 
submission. 

The Scythians, after they had formed 
a defensive league with many of their 
own tribes, being deficient in numerical 
strength, retreated before the s^rmy of 
the great king. But it soon began to 
suffer great hardships for want of pro- 
visions, and the Scythians to deride their 
enemies as if sure of their prey. Ter- 
rified by these things, Darius retreat^ 
precipitately in the night, leaving , the 
sick, the useless part of the army, 
and much of the baggage, behind him. 
The Scythians, perceiving what had 
happened, the next morning hastened to 
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the Ister^ to destroy the bridge laid OTer 
it by Darius; which the lonians alone 
prevented, and s^ved him and his artny 
from impending destruction. 

The lonians having revolted from the 
Persians, the Athenians, the friends of 
liberty, assisted them to maintain their 
indep endence — at this Darius was greatly 
exasperated. Lest, therefore, his de- 
termination to invade and extirpate 
^em should die away with the first 
ebullition of anger, he ordered a herald to 
proclaim every day he was at dinner, "O 
king, remember the Athenians.** To re- 
duce those to subjection, who had re- 
fused his herald the usual tokens of sub- 
mission, Darius sent against Greece a 
large army and navy, commanded by 
Datis and Artaphemes. But these for- 
midable forces were defeated on the 
plains of Marathon, and driven to the 
necessity of a disgraceful flight to Asia. 
When Darius heard of the failure of this 
enterprise, he commanded greater pre- 
parations to be made for the war, than 
before ; but death, which passes neither 
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the cottage nor the palace, put an end 
to his career.* 

On the death of Darius, Xerxes suc- 
ceeded to the Persian throne ; a man of 
small courage, of weak intellect, but of 
great personal beauty, and of much more 
vanity. By Mardonius, a young noble- 
man of great spirit and bravery, he was 
persuaded to undertake an expedition 
against Greece, for which his father had 
made such large preparations. But, in 
the commencement of the war, the im- 
becility of Xerxes was manifest, even by 
his great preparations ; for an army of 
two or three millions of men, is calcu- 
lated to destroy itself ; and the Grecians 
could not but laugh, when they heard 
of his chastising the sea : in truth, this 
king seems to have been completely 
under the direful fascinations of flattery. 
When he had built a bridge over the 
Hellespont, his army, consisting of about 
three millions, including the rabbl^ that 

* The Athenians in this eifgagement had only 10,000 men, 
whilst the Persians lost 200,000. Just. Diod. Herod. Plut. 
Vita Arist. C. Nep.Vit.Milt 
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followed it, passed from Asia to Europe. 
As the Persian king marched toward 
Greece^ he compelled all the neighbour- 
ing states to submit to his power ; and 
proceeded in his career of ambitious 
folly, until he received a signal check at 
the pass of Thermopylae. Here the 
brave Leonidas, with five thousand Gre- 
cians, would, in all probability, have 
saved their country, had it not been for 
the irresistible, but secretly operating 
power of gold, and the treachery of the 
ignominious and worthless Trachinius— 
who betrayed his country, and led the 
Persians over the mountain by a private 
path. When Leonidas heard of this 
act of infamy, he dismissed the greatest 
part of his forces, reserving only a few 
hundred Spartans; with these, falling 
upon the Persians in the dead of night, 
he slew an immense number, struck the 
others with a panic, from which they 
never recovered, — and by this heroic ac- 
tion, was indirectly the means of the sal* 
vation of his country, and gained to him- 
self an immortal praise. 

X 
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After Xerxes had gained the pass of 
Thermopylae, he marched through the 
confines of Phocia, razing the towns 
and extirpating the defenceless inhabit- 
ants. But assembling his fleet, consist- 
ing of two thousand sail, at Salamis, 
the valour of the Grecians, with less than 
four hundred ships, proved too much 
for the numerical force of the Persians, 
and, aided and directed by the wisdom 
and policy of Themistocles, gained a 
memorable naval victory. When Xerxes, 
after being eye-witness to his defeat, 
heard of the loss of the greatest part of 
his maritime forces, leaving Mardoniusi 
at the head of his army, he retreated 
with great precipitation into the embraces 
of luxury and sloth, and could no longer 
think himself safe in the land of liberty. 

When Xerxes returned to Asia, love 
intrigues occupied his chief attention, 
until one of his favourites, Artabanus, 
conspired with his chamberlain, — who 
introduced him into the royal bed- 
chamber, where he murdered the king, 
in the hope of securing the empire to 
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himself. Immediately after he had per- 
petrated the atrocious deed, he went in 
the dead of the night to Ataxerxes, the 
king's eldest son, and told him that 
Darius, his brother, had slain his father. 
The former hastened to his brother, and 
despatched him. Artabanus, in the midst 
of this confusion, attempted the life of 
Artaxerxes, but, though wounded, he 
defended himself with so much bravery 
as to overcome his antagonist,— and by 
his death, revenged the murder of his 
father Xerxes, and secured his succes- 
sion to the throne. 

Artaxerxes was distinguished above 
his predecessors for moderation and 
justice, which permitted the people of 
Asia to breathe, amidst those continual 
wars with which tyranny unceasingly 
oppressed them, and alleviated the 
miseries and calamities under which 
they groaned. The chief wars that en- 
gaged the attention of this king were, 
the reconquest of Egypt, which, with 
the aid of the Athenians, had dismem- 
bered herself again from the Persian 
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empire ; and the war against the Bac* 
trians. He reigned nearly forty years, 
when Xerxes the Second ascended the 
throne; but his brother Sogdianus, al- 
lured by the glittering charms of a crowi^ 
murdered him before he had reigned 
twelire months. The latter, however, as 
often happens, fell by the same means 
he had attained the prize, possessing it 
but the short space of seven months: 
for his brother Darius Nothus, an ille- 
gitimate son of Artaxerxes, caused him 
to be suffocated in a tower where he 
had fled for safety. 

Darius Nothus, or Ochus, having pos- 
sessed himself of the immense territories 
of the Persian empire, breathed war 
amongst the nations. In these he was 
generally prosperous, but more perbaps 
on account of the weakness or paucity 
of the enemies he contended with, than 
from the bravery and martial discipline 
of the Persian army, or his own military 
abilities. In the close of his reign, he 
owed much of his success to the courage 
and conduct of his son Cyrus. He 
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reigned nineteen years, and left the king- 
dom to his son Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
at first called Arasces — a man of a very 
mUd, generous, and affable disposition. 
But his brother Cyrus had a passion for 
war and enterprise, and ambitiously 
emulated Cyrus the Great, after whom 
he was called. The latter, very soon 
after his father's death, began to make 
preparations for war, that he might de- 
throne his brother ; but being detected 
in his design, he was placed in chains: 
yet, through the entreaties and inter- 
cessions of his mother, was restored 
again to his former dignity and honours. 
On his return, however, to the provinces, 
he openly raised an army, for the same 
purpose, of a hundred thousand men, in 
which were ten thousand Grecians, Ar- 
taxerxes appeared in the field against 
him with nearly a million of men, but 
retreated into the interior of his do- 
minions. At last, being persuaded to 
hazard a battle, Cyrus was slain in per- 
sonal conflict with his brother, and his 
army dispersed. The Grecians, though 
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victorious in the stations Mrhere they 
fought, were thus left to defend them- 
selves in an enemy's country, surrounded 
by an immense army, more than 2,000 
miles from Greece. This they effected, 
notwithstanding the stratagems, ambus- 
cades, and the belligerent power, of the 
Persians,* 

By this action, says Plutarch, the 
whole of the Greeks were taught to de- 
spise the Persians, as it made it apparent 
to all the world, that they had nothing 
upon which to value themselves, but 
wealth, women, and luxury, the rest 
being mere parade and ostentation.— 
After the death of Cyrus, Artaxerxes 
indulged himself in effeminacy and 
pleasure, marrying two of bis ovm 
daughters, by whom, and his other wives, 
he had one hundred and thirty, or one 
hundred and fifty children. The Greeks, 
however, interrupted his repose, by 
making war upon his dominions: to 
stop the progress of their arms, the king 
sent a large quantity of gold into Greece, 

• Just, 1, y, c. 11. Diod. 
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to foment quarrels among the indepen- 
dent states ; a means of warfare, which 
in the event subverted the liberties of 
these republics. Besides this piece of 
policy, he made war upon the Caducians 
with ill success ; for the barren nature 
of the country vanquished the Persians, 
and stratagem only saved hira and his 
army from destruction.* 

On the death of Artaxerxes, in the 
ninety-fourth year of his age, and the 
sixty-second of his reign, his son Ar- 
taxerxes, sumamed Ochus, was created 
emperor of Persia. He was of a cruel, 
sanguinary disposition, and could not 
think himself secure until he had sur- 
rounded his throne with the carcases of 
his relatives, — eighty of whom he 
sacrificed to his jealousy. He reduced 
the Egyptians again to the Persian 
domination, razed the city of Sidon, and 
spread devastation throughout Syria* 
In his wars he depended much upon the 
valour of Codomanus, afterwards king, 
and sumamed Darius. Artaxerxes, by 

• Plut Just Nep. 
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his cruelty and insolence in Egypt, so 
exasperated the inhabitants, that Ba- 
goas caused him to be poisoned by his 
physician. This Bagoas was an Egyp- 
tian eunuch, by whose counsel Ochus 
continually acted, but was instigated to 
destroy the king, because he had killed 
their god Apis. It is said, most likely 
under the impulse of superstition, the 
most bloodthirsty of all motives, that the 
eunuch gave the king's flesh to the dogs 
and cats, and made knife or sword 
handles of his bones. He afterwards 
elevated Arses, the youngest son of 
Ochus, to absolute power, but, either 
from caprice or ambition, soon after slew 
him. 

Amidst these sudden changes and 
anarchy, Codomanus, from a private 
man, was elevated to the giddy height 
of royalty. Bagoas, most likely because 
he was not pliable to his purposes, soon 
after his advancement attempted his 
life, when the former met with the just 
reward of his deeds, and fell a sacrifice 
to his own cruelty. Darius Codomanus 
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did not, however, enjoy long his high 
prerogative, though perhaps more worthy 
of it than any of his immediate predeces- 
sors ; he was a brave and experienced 
soldier, and invited to the throne by the 
people, as the reward of his virtues. 
But the discipline and bravery of the 
Greeks, led by the virtuous, intelligent, 
but ambitious son of Philip king of 
Macedon, was an over-match for Per- 
sian effeminacy and luxury. Alexander, 
at the head of the Grecians, marched 
against the Persians, under the pretext 
of avenging the injuries done them by 
Darius and Xerxes, but in reality to 
gratify his unbounded lust of empire. 
Darius met him with all the promp- 
titude of a warrior, but was defeated 
in three siiccessive battles, when he 
fled into Media, — where he was 
treacherously slain by Bessus the gover- 
nor. The Grecians found him bleed- 
ing in his chariot, when he asked 
for water, which he received from an 
enemy ; at which the expiring monarch 
exclaimed, " It is the greatest of my mis- 
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fortunes, I cannot reward thy humanity.'? 
Alexander interred the deceased king 
with aU the magnificence of regal pomp. 
Thus terminated the Persian empire, 
after it had existed about two hundred 
and thirty years, being first founded by 
Cyrus the Great, In reviewing the 
transactions and events of this great 
empire from its rise to its destruction, 
the continual waste of human existence, 
the slaughter of myriads to the inane 
ambition of a few, is a most melancholy 
reflection to the humane mind : yet it is 
the natural effect of the absolute, un- 
controlled domination of an usurping 
tyranny. On the other hand, the in- 
stability and uncertain tenure of this 
sort of human greatness, is presented 
in a striking view to our contempla- 
tion. 

The Assyrians, Medes, and Persians 
seem to have had very little esteem for 
the fine arts and for the sciences ; they 
gave the preference to personal courage, 
beauty, external pomp, and majesty. 
Xerxes was highly revered for his 
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majestic mien and personal beauty, and 
for these was thought by them much 
more worthy of command, than such a 
person as Agesilaus the Spartan; 
though the former was but as a gilded 
statue, whilst the latter might have been 
compared to one of solid gold. Every 
thing connected with their morality or 
philosophy, seems to have either sprung 
from superstition, or to have been the 
mere abortive productions of chance. 
The great object of their religious adora- 
tion was the sun; their minor deities 
were the moon and the planets; they 
also sacrificed to the winds, to the earth, 
to fire, and to rivers, which they held 
sacred, as well as all other running 
waters, for they would neither spit, nor 
wash their hands, nor make urinein them, 
nor by any means defile them. They be- 
lieved all their deities to be of a superior . 
nature to man, and had, therefore, 
neither images, temples, or altars : for, 
when a Persian offered a sacrifice to the 
gods, he did it either upon the heights 
of the mountains, or upon the grass in 
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the open fields; he there divided his 
victim into small parts, and his priest 
sang an ode concerning the origin of the 
gods, which was believed to have the 
efficacy of a charm. At these services^ 
he was not permitted to pray for him- 
self only ; but it was his duty to pray 
especially for the king, and for the 
whole Persian nation. The Chaldeans, 
or the most ancient Babylonians, were a 
body of priests having similar preroga- 
tives to those of Egypt, being exempt 
from all secular business, and supported 
by the other parts of the community, 
holding their office by hereditary right 
Astrology, and the art of divining, were 
their chief study ; in these arts of mystic 
craft they were pre-eminent, and their 
fame for predicting future events was 
extended over the whole civilized world 
They pretended to attain this science by 
the motions, particularly by the rising 
and setting, of the planets, by the sacri- 
fices offered to the gods, by the flight 
of birds, and the interpretations of 
dreams. Among their other deitieii 
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they worshipped Dramasdes and Ari- 
amneSy or light and darkness. 

In their doctrines concerning the sys- 
tem of the universe, they held opinions 
similar to the Egyptians. The world, 
according to their doctrines, in figure 
xesembled a boat, and existed from 
eternity. They had accurately observed 
the revolutions of the heavenly bodies, 
but had several spheres or heavens, in 
the lowest of which the moon revolved. 
They divided the zodiac into twelve 
parts ; over which the sun, moon, and 
planets run their regular courses, each 
part or month being consecrated to a god. 
From the rising and setting of the sun 
they very early became acquainted with 
the solar year, which they divided into 
twelve parts. They pretended to have, 
from the time they commenced their 
observations, records of 470,000 years, 
in the time of Alexander the Great. 
The Chaldeans also believed in the im- 
mortality of the soul ; for the stars they 
aaw in their own hemispheres, they as- 
signed to the living ; those below it, they 
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thought were the constellations of the 
dead. Under the paths of the planets, 
(which proves they had not a true know- 
ledge of the system of the universe,) they 
supposed there were thirty stars, which 
they designated counselling gods; the 
five planets they called interpreters, 
who, by their courses I suppose, made 
known to them the decrees of the senate 
of their deities. These thirty stars were 
equally divided : one half observing what 
was done under the earth; the other 
noted dovni the actions of men, and took 
knowledge of the transactions of the 
heavenly intelligences. Every ten days, 
they believed, one of the stars of the 
upper hemisphere descended to those of 
the lower ; on the other hand, one as- 
cended as a [herald from the lower 
hemisphere to the assembly of the celes- 
tial sphere ; and that this has ever been 
their unvaried natural motion, and vdll 
be to eternity. But though they believed 
in the eternity and indestructibility of 
matter, they believed the whole system 
of nature was under the guidance and 
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influence of the supreme powers, and 
that every thing was determined and 
directed by the united wisdom and ap- 
pointment of the gods. 

When a Persian was bom, he was 
placed under the tuition of the women 
of the house, until he attained to the age 
of five years, when the father for the first 
time was permitted to see him : this was 
done, lest the child should die in its in- 
fancy, and be a cause of sorrow to its 
parent ; a precaution truly becoming an 
effeminate Asiatic. Afterwards, the 
male child was taken from under the 
care of the women, and from five to 
twenty years of age he was trained to 
shoot with an unerring hand, to manage 
a horse, and to speak the truth. But 
this could only be done by those who 
were in affluent circumstances, or destin- 
ed to the art of war ; the great bulk of 
the people must have been constrained 
to seek the means of subsistence by 
other avocations. To be guilty of false- 
hood, was with them the greatest dis- 
grace ; next after it, to be involved in 
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debt. Among the Persiaiis, the most 
brave received the highest honoars ; the 
next honourable was the man who had 
the roost numeroos offspring; hence, 
some of their kings had one hundred 
and fifty children. Yet they were ex- 
cessively jealous of their wives and coih 
cubines, and even of their female 
slaves ;* they would not permit tbem to 
be seen, except by the persons of their 
own household, and they were forbidden 
to cross the threshold of their own 
houses, except when they travelled,which 
they did in a vehicle enclosed on all 
sides. Yet their concubines were con- 
sidered merely as household animals, 
which they transferred with the utmost 

* It is worthy of remark^ fliat though this jealousy and pre- 
caution existed, the Assyrian, and perhaps most of the fe^ 
males of these countries, had to discharge a religious duty to 
their goddess Mylitta, whom the Greeks called Venus. Once 
during their fives, they were under the sacred necessi^ of at- 
tending at the temple of this goddess, and of accepting tlie 
price of their chastity from the first stranger diat offered them 
the most triflmg piece of money. The beautiful and comely 
were soon relieved from their attendance upon Mylitta ; bvrt 
the less fevoured of nature had to exercise their patience some- 
times for two or three years, the temple being continually 
crowded by some entering, others leaving it 
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indifference from one to another. Their 
highest ambition and happiness was to 
repose in the arms of pleasure, which 
effeminated their minds and bodies, and 
made them an easy prey to the robust and 
valorous. It seems, also, in the later ages 
they were much enamoured of boys; an 
unnatural and brutal affection, a disgrace 
to humanity — a vice that even degrades 
the mental powers of man. In their dress 
they valued most what was showy and 
dazzling, and gave the preference in 
colour to purple. When Alexander 
took Susa, he found, amongst other trea- 
sures, purple of Hermione, estimated at 
5,000 talents, which was of so excellent 
a quality, that it retained its colour un- 
impaired for 190 years. Purple was 
always in great estimation with the an- 
cients, especially the Tyrian : in the age 
of Augustus, Pliny says, one pound of 
double^dipped Tyrian purple sold for 
about twenty-five pounds sterlings The 
Persians wore the tiara with a long flow- 
ing robe ; when they met on the public 
roads, those who were of equal rank, 
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saluted iivith a kiss on the mouth ; but 
from one a little inferior, it was received 
on the cheek ; and the lowest rank sa- 
luted the grandee by the prostration of 
his body. They considered themselves 
the most noble race of men, and in the 
degree others lived nearer or more re- 
mote from them, they believed they 
approximated to, or retrograded from 
them, in worth and excellence. They 
discussed all important subjects, whether 
relating to the state or to their ovim pri- 
vate concerns, over their cups, but ex- 
amined their decisions next day in their 
sober senses, and rejected such as they 
did not approve. To drink the greatest 
quantity of wine, and to be least affected 
vrith it, was esteemed a noble quality; 
hence, Alexander, in imitation of them, 
from a vain ambition to outdo all men 
in all things, as some say, fell a victim 
to what many of the brutes could have 
outdone the most successful candidate 
for fame. 

The Babylonians, or Assyrians, had 
some manners and customs peculiar to 
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them as a people ; they wore long hair, 
their under garment was of linen, reach- 
ing from the neck to the feet ; upon this 
they had a woollen vestment, and over 
all, a white cloak ; they also ornamented 
the head with a light covering resem- 
bling a bonnet. In their hands they 
generally carried a stick or staff, de- 
corated with some device, as a rose or 
an eagle. Their chief food was bread 
made of ground wheat or barley ; but 
some tribes lived on dried fish, which 
they pounded into flour, and made a 
substance of it resembling wheat bread. 
With them, the rich purchased a wife as 
they would a dog or a horse, the best 
bidder obtaining the greatest beauty; 
but the ugly and deformed were por- 
tioned to the poor and necessitous with 
the produce of those who had been more 
favoured by nature. Yet those who 
either purchased beauty, or were por- 
tioned with deformity, were bound by 
law to treat them as their wives, and to 
attend to them with all the duties of 
husbands. 
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With respect to government, the ob- 
servation of Parysatis to Artaxerxes 
Mnemon her son, when by flattery she 
induced him to marry his own daughter, 
comprised both its merit, if it had any, 
and its demerit : ^^ God," she said, ^' ha3 
made you a sovereign law to the Per- 
sians, a rule of right and wrong." This 
expression gives a tolerably correct no- 
, tion of absolute authority invested in an 
individual person ; and though it might 
sometimes be the means of an equal 
distribution of justice, it was oftener as 
a two-edged sword, that destroyed at 
once both the lives and interests of the 
people* The Persians, however, were ha- 
bituated implicitly to obey the impera- 
tive mandates of kingly authority, and 
to groan under irremediable evils; for 
though there is one instance on record, 
of a judge, by the command of the 
supreme power, being flayed alive, his 
skin being nailed to the judgment-seat, 
and his son appointed to succeed him ; 
yet the people must have been subject 
to numerous impositions and oppres- 
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sions, A great load of taxes was e;x-> 
torted from them for the service of the 
king, which was, no doubt, increased hy 
the unjust demands of the governors. 
Darius, the son of Hystaspes, was the 
first who divided the Persian dominions 
into twenty provinces or satrapies, ap- 
pointing to each a governor, and the 
quantity and sort of tribute to be paid 
into his treasury. Prior to his time, it 
is said, the kings exacted nothings but 
merely received the voluntary offerings 
of their subjects; but this is nothing 
more than a tribute of praise to the me- 
mory of Cyrus the Great, and to his son 
Cambyses ; for the first was called the 
father of his people, the latter their 
master: but Darius was branded with 
the name of a mere trader. The Per- 
sians themselves, it may be observed, 
were free from all taxes ; but those col- 
lected from the conquered provinces' 
amounted to 14,500 Eubcean talents, be- 
sides the presents' >f ivory, eunuchs, 
ebony, frankincense, j^d other valuable 
commodities. The Assyrian was ac- 
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counted the most valuable of all the 
provinces, paying an artabe of silver to 
the governor every day; besides war- 
horses, and a stud of eight hundred 
stallions, and sixteen thousand mares, 
supported at the cost of the people, with 
a great number of hunting dogs. The 
plains round Babylon were esteemed 
not only the most fertile in Asia, but 
in the whole world; yielding, in com 
and barley, two hundred for one. 

It is almost universally true, that what 
is splendid and brilliant, is seldom of 
real worth or excellence ; the diamond 
valued at a million, is but an ornament 
The Assyrian, -Median, and Persian 
empires are among the greatest that have 
ever appeared on earth, and their cities 
the most extensive that have ever exists 
ed. But if it be demanded, — of what 
service or advantage this pompous or 
showy race of mortals have been to 
mankind ? what art or science they dis* 
covered, or^ even improved ? a void pre- 
sents itself to the inquiring mind. It is 
true, their pretensions in astronomy have 
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been rated very high ; but it is evident 
they had not a correct knowledge of the 
system of the universe. Stars, in their 
opinions, were fiery, animated, intelligent 
substances, moving beneath the spheres 
of the planets. Of the motions or revo* 
lutions of the heavenly bodies, they had 
learned much by accurate observation ; 
but their knowledge extended not be* 
yond their visible appearances. This 
knowledge they formed into a system of 
delusion and profit ; by which they prer 
tended to foretell the changes of the 
state, the success of wars, the fortunes 
of private men, and the revolutions of 
empires. But, like other prophecies 
of ancient times, their meaning was 
hid in a cloud, until time dfixed the 
destiny of the event: and what Plu- 
tarch says of prophecies in general, is 
equally applicable to theirs; that '^A 
prophecy is not the foretelling a future 
event, but merely a verbal conjecture, 
cast into the infinity of time ; which for- 
tune accidentally collects together, to 
correspond with some event: there 
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being, in my opinion, a vast difference 
between the accomplishment of what 
has been said, and the foretelling of 
what shall come to pass ; for there is an 
infinity of accidents, that transpire in 
the course of nature, according with all 
events."* 

From the Persians, Medes, and As- 
syrians, we shall return again to the af- 
fairs of Greece ; — from the contempla- 
tion of man in the highest degree of 
grandeur and power, of all that is ex- 
ternally magnificent, to the contemplar 
tion of him in the highest perfection of 
his nature, and in the enjoyment of 
whatever is held inestimable by man- 
kind. As if patriotism were a native of 
Greece, even her kings have left examples 
worthy of the imitation of posterity. 
Theseus gave liberty to the people, and 
Codrus died for the salvation of his 
country. The Athenians, in gratitude 
aind reverence to the memory of so good 
a man, decreed that no person ever after 
him should be king in their city; and 

* Herod. Diod. Plut. &c. 
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therefore chose an archou to be chief 
magistrate. The first of the archons 
was the son of Codrus, in whose fetmily. 
in honour of their ancestor, this ms^* 
tracy continued for 200 years; it was 
created little more than 100 years after 
the Trojan wan — The next illustrious 
state of Greece was Sparta ; whose in- 
habitants were as eminent for their love 
of liberty, for valour, contempt of luxury, 
and wealth, and for laconic wisdom, as 
those of Atliens were for the cultiva- 
tion of the fine arts, and for the love of 
the sciences; for eloquence, painting, 
poetry, statuary, history, and philoso- 
phy. The one was called the eye, the 
other might have been styled the bul- 
wark, of Greece. In Sparta lived the 
most perfect models of patriotism, ex- 
amples of the most consmnmate valour ; 
in Athens, flourished the greatest num- 
b^ of eininent men that has ever arose 
in any city in the wturld: the former 
produced Lycurgus, Leonidas, and 
Agesilaus; the latter, Themistodes, 
Aristides, Socrates, and Flato. 
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The Lacedaemonians were aboriginal 
inhabitants of Greece, and traced the 
founding of their city to the descendants 
of the gods ; to Lacedaemon, the son df 
Jupiter and Taygeta. Before his time, 
the inhabitants were called Lelegia, from 
Xcyw to gather; probably because, after 
the Ogygian flood, the first inhabitants 
of this part of the Peloponnesus were 
collected from different nations and 
tribes: some writers, however, are of 
opinion that they had this name from 
Lelex, one of their kings. It appears 
that this part of Greece was, long be- 
fore the Trojan war, very numerously 
inhabited, from its being called Heca- 
tompolis, a hundred cities ; compound- 
ed of eKarovj a hundred^ and ^oXcc, a 
city. 

Before the guardianship of Lycurgus, 
they lived in the most disorderly man- 
ner of all the people of Greece ; for, 
though Lelex, one of their earliest kings, 
had a regular succession after him of 
thirteen of his descendants, yet they 
had no settled form of govern- 
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ment.* The time when he reigned is 
uncertain ; it was, perhaps, four or five 
centuries before the Trojan war. In 
their earliest wars they were generally 
Tictorious ; but the Tegeans vanquished 
and took many of them prisoners. Before 
tiiey proceeded to the work of death, the 
people of Laconia, as was common in an- 
cient times, were roused and encouraged 
by thePy thian oracle, — which prophesied 
they should dance in the land of their 
enemies, and measure it, as they imagin- 
ed, as their own. When, therefore, the 
Spartans marched against the Tegeans, 
as if they were going to certain victory, 
they carried with them fetters for their 
enemies; but the fortune of war was 
with the Tegeans, and the Spartans 
danced in a retreat, and measured the 
land in fetters as slaves. Such has 
been, and ever will be, the eflfects of con- 
fiding in sacred impostures and delu- 
sions. 

Some historians have given the honour 

^ It is very likely that Sparta was founded at the same 
time with Argos^ about 1900 years before the Chnstian era. 
Paus. iii. c. 1. 
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of founding Sparta to Patrocles, the 
progenitor of Lycurgus, preceding him 
by four or five generations, — i/vhich 
would only be two or three centuries 
before the Trojan war. But the name 
of the city, the great population^ wealthy 
and even luxury, of this part of the 
Peloponnesus, as well as its having one 
hundred cities spread over its plains, 
demonstrate that the Spartans are a 
much more ancient people than the age 
of this king. In the history of the Spar- 
tans, nothing particular, except the 
achievements of her heroes in the Tro- 
jan war, and the conquest of Sons, is 
recorded prior to Lycurgus, — who may 
be considered the founder of the Spar- 
tan state. He is generally believed to 
have lived 900 years before the age of 
Augustus, or more than 234 years be- 
fore what is generally reckoned the 
first Olympiad. Sous was the son of 
Patrocles, and subdued the llotes, whom 
he reduced to the condition of slaves, 
and gained a large acquisition of land 
from the Arcadians. This king was a 
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true Spartan, for \(^hen be and his army 
was besieged by the Clitorians, in a 
situation from which they could not 
extricate themselves, and were in danger 
of perishing by thirst, he swore that he 
would relinquish his conquests, if he and 
his army, being permitted to approach 
it, should drink of a neighbouring spring. 
They passed the enemy, and it is said he 
offered his kingdom to the man who 
would not drink, but they ran to the 
water to slake their thirst; but when 
the king approached the spring, he 
sprinkled himself and marched off, and 
conitinued to hold his conquests. In 
this age of Sparta, the kings were ab* 
solute, oppressive, and rigorous in their 
government. The first who relaxed 
this severity was the son of Sous, — who 
courted the favour of the people, and 
granted them many privileges. About 
this period, the descendants of Hercules 
invaded and made themselves masters 
of the Peloponnesus. 

Lycurgus is one of those mortals, 
whose benevolence, integrity, and genius 
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have justly raised to a deatliless fame^ 
There can be no doubt but the picture 
of him, bequeathed to posterity by the 
Greek historians, is too highly coloured ; 
yet, that he was amiable in his disposi- 
tion, disinterested in his motives, en- 
dowed with almost a divine foresight 
and wisdom, is equally certain.' He 
was an intellectual sun, — that arose 
amidst the surrounding gloom of despo- 
tism and error, so powerful and brilliant 
that he continues to illuminate succeed- 
ing generations. He had every thing in 
his abilities and pretensions, to recom- 
mend him to the people as a legislator* 
He travelled into foreign countries, to ob- 
serve the effects of their respective forms 
of government, and to converse with 
their wise men; yet he met with so 
much opposition, as nearly proved fatal 
to himself and his enterprise. His laws, 
according to the reigning policy of the 
age, were the best that have ever existed, 
or, perhaps, could possibly have been 
devised or instituted. War determined 
the rights of nations, of possession, and 
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even of liberty, — and liberty brings with 
her all that can make life a blessing* 
while slavery renders even existence a 
curse. Surrounded by despots, whose 
only law was their own ambition, and 
when the victorious claimed the van- 
quished as their own property, valour 
was not only requisite for safety and de- 
fence, but for the security of those ad- 
vantages, without which, life itself is 
not desirable. In attempting to decide 
on the merit or demerit of any system 
or institution so ancient as the laws of 
Lycurgus,— we ought to be well versed 
with the political and religious state of 
the age, and to divest ourselves of all 
modern prejudices. Solon and Numa 
were very famous and wise legislators, 
but were far from being so successful as 
the Spartan; for the martial genius of 
the Romans burst through the pacific 
spirit of the laws of the latter, and the 
Athenians were subject to greater politic 
cal calamities than ever oppressed their 
Laconic neighbours, so long as they ad- 
hered to the laws of Lycurgus. These 
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were too rigid in some instances, but 
generally they had a tendency to secure 
the liberty, and promote the happiness, 
of the community,— to abolish luxury, 
profligacy of manners, and effeminacy. 
The laws of the Spartans commenced, 
where all laws ought to do, with the 
care and education of youth. When a 
Spartan male child was born^ it was 
taken to some of the elders, to be ex- 
amined if it were sound and healthy, 
before it was to be cherished by its 
parents ; if it was not, it was consigned 
to a deep cavern near the mountain of 
Taygetus, to perish. If, however, nature 
had given it a healthful body free from 
deformity, it was placed in the hands of 
nurses, whose business it was to train 
and feed their children, to accustom 
them to be alone in the dark without 
fear, to subdue every effeminate passion, 
and to betray no signs of cowardice. 
Under the authority of these matrons, 
who were neither hired with money, nor 
slaves, they continued until they were 
seven years of age. After this time they 
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were formed into companies, and $hai^d 
in common in their diet» reGreations> and 
exercises- The most shrewd, bold, and 
enterprising, was appointed captain of the 
company, whom all the others were toobey • 
and to whose orders they were to submit^ 
even to chastisement : yet he with his com* 
panions were almost continually qnder 
the eyes of the elders ; who reproved^ 
encouraged, or punished them, accord- 
ing to their deserts. These proposed to 
the youths subjects of dispute between 
those of the same or different com^- 
panics, and by this means formed their 
opinions of their characters and disposi^ 
tions* The whole design of these exer-r 
cises and discipline, was to make them 
brave, hardy» and robust ; to enable 
them to endure labour and fatigue with 
patience, and in the field either to con- 
quer or die. 

In their domestic habits they met with 
as little ind ulgence as in their recreations ; 
for, when they had wearied themselves 
in martial exercises, or by running and 
wrestling, which males and females oftea 
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did together naked, they retired to test 
at night in groups, and sleeped on beds 
made of the heads of rushes or reeds, 
their greatest luxury being a little this- 
tle down in the winter season. And, 
though the men wore long hair, paid 
some attention to dress, and kept it in 
order, their youths had their hair cut 
close ; at the age of twelve they were 
allowed but one coat, which was renew- 
ed once a year, and were accustomed to 
go barefoot ; even bathing was not per- 
mitted but on some specified days. At 
this age, the youths most distinguished 
for valour, dexterity, enterprise, and 
wit, became the favourites and com- 
panions of the elders, — one of whom was 
appointed their overseer; he gave the 
command of each company to the most 
expert and accomplished of those who 
were two years above the age of boys, 
or were turned twenty. The com- 
manders were attended by the other 
boys at their homes, — who were ever 
ready to obey them. These were sent 
to forage for wood, potherbs, and pro- 
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visions; of these they were to positess 
themselves by stealth : not that the vice 
of theft was authorized by law ; for, as 
all things were in common in this re- 
public, to steal could procure no ad- 
vantage to the thief; it was, indeed, a 
mere exercise of their craft and in- 
genuity, for if any of them was caught 
from his 'own fault, he was publicly 
and severely flogged, or chastised with 
hunger.* 

Thus were the citizens of Lacedae-' 
monia trained and disciplined in their 
youth: — martial accomplishments were 
their chief study ; the city having, to a 
stranger, the appearance of one great 
camp. Plutarch says, they were merci- 
less and cruel in their punishments ; that, 
even in his time, when the Spartans had 
greatly degenerated, their youths sub- 
mitted to be flogged to death at .the 
altars of the gods. To excite a greater 
emulation among the young men, those 
elders who had adopted any of them, 
> were accountable for the conduct of 

* Just, Plut. Vita Lycurg. etc. Hero. Diod. 
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their favourites, as well in battle as for 
wit and ingenuity* For it was one part 
of their education to be exercWed by 
questions to which diey were to give 
prompt answers, expressed in the fewest 
words possible, ami to give a reason for 
the answer, if demanded : they were ako 
practised to bear a joke; for their law- 
giver w^s so far from ba&ishing hilarity 
and mirth from their assemblies, that be 
dedicated statues to the god of laughter 
in their places of public resort. In all 
they said, they were to be pithy and 
acute, never prefix or verbose; hence 
this people have ever been celebrated 
for their laconic or sententious say- 
ings. Sucfa^ for instancei as wiien a 
worthless fellow was repeatedly de- 
manding, " Who was the best msm. in 
Sparta?" Demaratus answered, •* He that 
is least like you." 

The Spartan youths were thus «du- 
<;ated in virtue, and trained in tlie service 
-of Mars. Nor did their actions and repu- 
tation in after life, fail to answer the 
care and design of their early toition. 
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They were the most brave, and in war 
the most successful, people of Greece. 
They S/vere courted by foreign princes, and 
revered and esteemed by the neighbour- 
ing states. For several hundred years, 
they always commanded the confederate 
armies, nor could they by any means be 
induced to concede that authority to any 
other. Their fame for bravery and 
military science had reached foreign 
and very distant countries ; the Cartha- 
ginians sought their aid against the 
Romans, and the Egyptians against the 
Persians, as also did the Cyreneans and 
Sicilians. ;> And, after all, what were 
these far-famed warriors ? In their ap- 
pearance they were but mean ; clad in a 
coarse scarlet vestment, with a wicker 
basket slung behind them, they marched 
to the field to meet the enemy ; in this 
they carried their provisions, which con- 
sisted mostly ofucheese, onions, olives, 
and salt-meat. Their camp was in a 
circular form, because they thought it 
best to defend ; whilst in it the Spar, 
tans enjoyed more leisure, and greater 

2a 
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privileges than in the city, — and fre- 
quently amused themselves with gym- 
nastic exercises. By law they were not 
permitted to continue 'long> encamped in 
one place, that they might not remain 
inactive, and might commit greater de- 
vastations on the enemy's country, or 
more speedily relieve tlieir allies. Their 
guards stood at their posts without 
shields, that, being without defence, they 
might be more vigilant. Before they at- 
tacked an enemy, their king- sacrificed 
to Mars, Minerva, and the Muses ; after 
this they marched forwards to the 
sound of the flute, whilst the king led 
off the pean, — which was the signal to 
commence the battle. When they were 
about to engage, they dressed their hair, 
which was permitted to grow long, and 
crowned themselves with garlands, as 
if certain of victory. If they conquered 
by stratagem, or by &|iperior conduct, 
with the loss of few men, they offered to 
Mars a bull; if by the mere dint of 
valour, they only sacrificed a cock. The 
main strength of their armies was in the 
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heavy armed foot; and it was only when 
they carried their arms into distant 
countries, that they found it necessary 
to have a division of horse, to cover the 
other part of the army. 

In their domestic habits and customs, 
the Spartans resembled one great £simily; 
their children were the property of the 
state, and they had no possessions but 
what were at the service of every free 
citizen ; indeed, any of them might enter 
on the estate of another, and take what 
his necessities demanded, if the owner 
was not in immediate want of it. Their 
women were also in common, their only 
object being, in marriage, to breed good 
citizens; not concerning themselves so 
much who was the father, as that they 
should be advantageous to the republic. 
Hence their law was very severe against 
a bachelor, or such as refused to adopt 
means for the purpose of propagating 
his species ; once ^ year he was, by the 
females, led round the market place 
naked, singing a severe invective against 
himself; the Spartan ladies, at the same 
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time, beating him with their fists, — which 
they, no doubt, did unmercifully ; a just 
punishment of celibacy, especially with 
them, for none but slaves ought to feel 
an aversion to the propagation of their 
race. 

The laws of the Spartans were de- 
signed to make them virtuous and brave ; 
this they certainly effected in an emi- 
nent degree : but their virtues were of 
the severer kind, and their valour had a 
brutalizing tendency. The virtue of for- 
titude was in the greatest esteem with 
them, — hence, their Venus was dressed 
in armour. To inure their youths to 
endure pain without murmuring, they 
flogged them with such severity, that 
some died under the lash. This cruelty 
to their children accounts for the treat- 
ment of their slaves, — whom they fre- 
quently flogged and abused, in order to 
bring them to a sense of their situa- 
tion; and would often send out par- 
ties of their youths to lie in ambush, 
and to surprise and stab them in the 
fields. 
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Besides inuring them from their in- 
fancy to the hardships of a military life^ 
Lycurgus succeeded in one of the most 
arduous enterprises any mortal ever 
achieved ; he not only created an 
equality of possession, but banished 
from amongst them luxury and wealth. 
Gold and silver could be of little use in 
a state like that of Sparta, where it 
could purchase neither leisure nor ease, 
and where dress and furniture were re- 
gulated by law. In accomplishing this, 
the lawgiver hazarded his life, but in 
the event, gained over to his party 
twenty-eight or thirty of the most con- 
siderable men in the city, — with these he 
constituted a sort of council^ who were to 
guard and protect the laws and constitu- 
tion of their country. There had been, for 
some time before the age of Lycurgus, 
two kings in Sparta ; these he invested 
with the power of making war, the com- 
mand of the army, with some other pre- 
rogatives ; as, to have double portions of 
meat at the public dinners, to have the 
first seats in all their assemblies, and to 

2 a2 
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have two votes in the senate. On the 
people he conferred the power of chus- 
ing the senate, and of creating, what 
magistrates they thought needful for the 
security of their rights and liberties. 
But though they had offices of honour, 
invested with peculiar privileges, the 
most aged with them was most reve- 
renced, — nor was there a place on earth, 
as Justin observes, where old age had a 
more honourable residence. When 
their youths met an aged person in the 
street, they made way for him, and re- 
mained in silence while he passed. 
They also greatly honoured those who 
died in battle, — erecting a monument to 
their^ memory. With regard to learning, 
the arts and sciences were in light 
esteem with them : physicians and law- 
yers were not known amongst them; 
their abstemious habit and salutary ex- 
ercises, saved them from the ravages of 
disease, and their equality of possessions 
preserved them from wrangling and dis- 
pute. They, however, paid some court 
to the Muses/ — ^but their style was un- 
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adorned^ sententious, and such as was 
calculated to inspire them with martial 
ardour.* 

When Lycurgus had established his 
laws, he pretended he would go and 
consult the oracle of Delphos concern- 
ing them ; he prevailed with the senate 
and people, to swear that they would 
observe them until his return, and then 
departed from his native city, his home, 
and his friends, to live in voluntary, per- 
petual exile. He retired to Crete; 
where, as some say, he died a natural 
death ; others, that he terminated his 
own existence, and ordered his body to 
be burned, and the ashes to be thrown into 
the sea, — lest they should be carried to 
Sparta, and the people imagine they 
were freed from their oath. After his 
death, his countrymen annually cele- 
brated a festival to his memory ; which 
proves that Plutarch's observation is 
founded on a just estimate of human 
nature, '*that envy dies with great 
men, sometimes before them, and that 

* Justin. Plut. 
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honour and renown, follow in their 
train.** 

No sooner had the Spartans submit- 
ted themselves to their new laws and 
regulations, than they were inspired 
with a martial zeal, with a desire of 
military glory, which burst forth in the 
most heroic actions, and freed their 
country from a foreign enemy for five 
or six centuries. From the reign of 
Charilaus, the nephew of Lycurgus, to 
that of Theopompus, nothing particular 
is recorded of the Spartans. His reign 
is distinguished by two very memorable 
events : the introduction of the Ephori, 
and the commencement of the Messenian 
war. — From the mosj trivial circum- 
stances have often arisen the greatest 
evils, or the greatest or most lasting 
good : like the dawn of morning, the 
latter will sometimes rise, and gradually 
advance; the former have sometimes 
originated like the storm, which first 
rustles in the trees, but ends in tremen- 
dous tornadoes, that spread devastation 
and ruin over whole countries : it was 
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thus with the Messenian war. A few 
Spartan maids, attending to the injunc- 
tions of religion in the territories of the 
MessenianSy were abused and ravished 
by them, and Tectus, the Spartan king, 
slain for attempting to protect them. 
Upon this, both parties prepared for the 
war; the Spartans, confident in their 
own resources and courage, or deluded by 
some pretended prophecy, bound them- 
selves by a dreadful oath, that they 
would not return to their native city 
until they had taken Messena. In the 
commencement of the war, they were 
prosperous; but in the siege of the 
enemy's city, being unskilful in that sort 
of warfare, they were disappointed in 
their expectations, for the bravery of the 
Messenians defended it for ten years. 
This war continued for nineteen years ; 
when, after many bloody and hard-con- 
tested battles, the bravery of the Spartans 
proved too much for their enemies, and 
they were subdued, and reduced to the 
condition of slaves. 

After the Messenians had endured all 
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the evils of slavery^ as bonds, stripes, 
and hard labour, for thirty-nine, or, as 
Justin says, eighty years^ they made an 
attempt to recover their liberty and 
rights. Upon this, a second war broke 
out, when the Messenians, almost invin- 
cible from desperation, gained some 
advantage over their enemies ; in three 
successive engagements, they were vic- 
torious. But this good fortune of the 
Messenians may be attributed to the 
superstitious folly of the Spartans. . Com- 
manded by the oracle of Delphi to ask a 
leader of the Athenians, they sent them, 
in derision, a poet of no martial ability ; 
and, to aid ridicule with contempt, 
lame of afoot. Under such a- leader, 
it is no wonder they were brought 
to the verge of ruin. But when all were 
in the abyss of despair, the son of the 
Muses tuned his harp with martial 
strains, and inspired them with such a 
spirit of bravery, as created in them a 
contempt of death. On the impulse of 
the moment, they utianimously resolved 
to conquer, or perish in the field ; they, 
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therefore, tied tickets to their arms, hav- 
ing engraved upon them their own, with 
their fathers' names, — that if all were cut 
off, they might be distinguished, and 
have an honourable burial. The Me&- 
senians, no way dismayed at this, by 
encouraging each other, prepare to re- 
ceive them : on one side all the horrors 
of slavery, the whip with every sort of 
cruelty, were before their eyes; whilst 
victory would secure to them liberty, 
their homes, possessions, wives, and 
children; on the other hand, the f^ar of 
disgrace, the love of military fame, and 
perhaps an innate contempt of th6 
enemy, induced them to prefer glory 
with death, to life with ignominy. "With 
these incentives to action, the twd 
armies engaged; when, as history in- 
forms us, was fought one of the most 
obstinately contested, and sanguinary 
batdes, on record ; but victory favoured 
the Spartans, and the Messenians were 
fated once more to fly before their in- 
veterate foes * 

* Justin, Thucyd. Diod. Paus. 
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After the battle, the Messenians re- 
tired to Ira, a city strongly fortified — 
which Agamemnon offered to Achilles, 
if he would return to the war against the 
Trojans. Against this place the Spar- 
tans brought all their forces; and though 
assisted by the Samiaus, the bravery of 
its inhabitants protracted the siege for 
eleven years, when Ira fell, and with it the 
hope and liberty of the Messenians. On 
the conclusion of this war, peace once 
more waved her laurel over the Pelopon- 
nesus, and reigned nearly 200 years. 
if' Whilst these events were going for- 
wards in the Peloponnesus, the Athe- 
nians were making rapid progress in 
civilization, in the arts, sciences, and 
military fame. Ceres is said to have 
first taught them agriculture, and to 
have given them some laws; Tripto- 
lemus, her foster-son, taught them to 
honour their parents, to worship the gods, 
and not to be cruel to animals. But 
theii: first most prominent lawgiver was 
Draco; concerning whom, though his 
name is frequently met with in history, 
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little is recorded. The severity of his 
laws, and bis great popularity, is generally 
admitted; he was archon about the 
thirty-ninth Olympiad, when he framed 
a sort of constitution for his country* 
men; and by his laws, punished the 
smallest crime with death, from which 
circumstance they were said to be writ- 
ten in blood. They continued in force, 
though frequently connived at on ac* 
count of their extreme severity, until 
Solon abrogated most of them, and in- 
troduced others more mild and salu- 
tary.* 

To this legislator, the Athenians 
owed their greatness, prosperity, iand 
felicity; he was one of those geniuses 
destined to be a perpetual bene&ctor to 
mankind. Affable in his manners, kind 
in his disposition, studious, inflexibly 
just, and of the most exalted virtue ; he 
considered human nature both in its 
capacity for virtue, and in its proneness 
to evil ; and, by his laws, endeavoured 
to draw or drive them to the golden 

Plut. V\X. Sol.— f. Aristotle. 
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mean. Though poor, he was descended 
from an illustrious line of ancestors, — 
in whom virtue seemed almost naturally 
inherent. Solon, in the early part of his 
life, devoted himself to the study of 
moral philosophy, sometimes amused 
himself with writing poetry— for which 
he had the greatest talents, and might, 
if he had polished his productions, have 
equalled the most celebrated Greek 
poets. By his wisdom and virtue, he 
gained almost the universal esteem and 
confidence of the Athenians, and, amidst 
their dissensions and anarchy, he was 
chosen archon and legislator. After 
Jiaving abrogated the laws of Draco, he 
remodelled the Athenian constitution, di- 
viding the citizens into four classes ; to 
the whole of whom, even the poorest, 
he gave the privilege of voting in the 
public assemblies. From each of these, 
a hundred persons were annually chosen, 
who constituted the senate; before 
whom, all motions were brought, ere 
they were submitted to the people. He 
also instituted the Areopagus, or per- 
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haps rather regulated it ; for this augiiat 
court of justice had existed, in all pro- 
bability, for thirteen or fourteen centuries 
before his age. It was, at first, conii- 
posed of the most wealthy and power- 
ful citizens, such as were most esteemed 
for their probity and justice ; but Solon 
ordered that none should be admitted 
to this venerable assembly, but those 
who had been archons of the city. The 
Areopagitae were the guardians of the 
laws and morals of the Athenians ; be- 
fore them, those who were guilty of 
murder, sacrilege, or the neglect of re- 
ligious duties, or were charged with 
idleness, were arraigned. The mem- 
bers of this court were expected to be 
grave in their manners, unimpeachable 
in their conduct ; they were prohibited 
to sit in a tavern, to employ indecent 
language, for which, or if they were 
found guilty of any immorality, they fell 
from the highest degree of honour in the 
commonwealth, into the greatest dis*- 
grace. Their court was always held in 
the open air, for it was prohibited by the 
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Athenian laws, that the murderer and 
his accuser should meet under the 
same roof. They assembled on the 
27th and two following days of every 
month; when they heard causes and 
passed sentence in the night, perhaps in 
the dark, that they might not be pre- 
judiced for, or against, either party by 
seeing them. No eloquence, in plead- 
ing for the impeached, was permitted 
before them ; lest their passions should 
be moved, and the progress of justice 
impeded. From these considerations, 
and the impartiality and equity of its 
decisions, this court was for several cen- 
turies universally revered and esteemed 
by the Athenians. 

Besides the court of the Areopagus, 
and the general assembly of the people, 
the Atheiiians had their archons, or 
chief magistrates. Whilst this high 
civil oflBice was for life, or decennial, 
there was only one archon ; but when it 
became annual, eight others were added ; 
from which event may be dated the 
commencement of the democracy of the 
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AthenianSj-^which, according to the 
Arundelian marbles, was in the first year of 
the 124th Olympiad. The first of the nine 
was, by way of eminence, designated the 
Archon : from him the year received its 
name. The requisite qualifications for 
this high magistracy, were, that the can- 
didate was to be descended from free 
citizens of Athens, for at least three 
generations; that his body, in every 
member, was to be without blemish or 
deformity ; his morals chaste ; and his 
estate such as qualified him to support 
the dignity of his oflBice. Before the 
candidates were admitted to the archon- 
ship, they were summoned before the 
senate, to answer such questions as — 
Whether they were free-born as the law 
required ?— or had been dutiful to their 
own parents ? — or had served in the armies 
of the republic ? — and in what they had 
been serviceable to their country ? They 
afterwards swore before the same as- 
sembly, and, after that, before the whole 
of the people, that they would adminis- 
ter justice with the strictest fidelity, that 
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they would receive no bribes, or, if 
they were convicted of this crime, they 
virould dedicate to Apollo of Delphi a 
statue of gold, equal in weight to their 
own bodies. The chief archon, in civil 
affairs, determined all contentions be^ 
tween man and wife; decided in those 
cases, when women had children after 
the decease of their husbands ; had the 
care of orphans, and appointed them 
tutors ; protected the injured, and re^ 
dressed the grievances of the oppressed ; 
he also settled all disputes about lega- 
cies and wills; punished intoxication 
with the utmost severity; and if found 
in that state himself, during the year, 
he was punished with death. The 
second in dignity, was styled Basileus, 
or king ; he had the care of religion, 
and religious ceremonies,— rterminated 
all disputes that arose among the priests 
or sacred families; and before his tri- 
bunal were brought the profane and im- 
pious. He officiated also at the Eleu- 
sinian and Lensean festivals, and offered 
sacrifices for the prosperity and safety 
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of the state. The care of the lives of 
the citizens was also within the pre- 
cincts of his duty ; all charges of mur* 
der were examined by him, and refenred 
to the court of the Areopagus, in which 
he had the privilege of a seat and vote ; 
but was obliged, on that occasion, to 
lay aside the insignia of his office. The 
next inferior archon was the Polemar-* 
chuSy — who presided over the foreigners 
residing in the city; over whom he had 
similar authority to that held by the 
other archons over the free citizens. 

The three first archons chose for their 
counsellors and assistants three senior 
experienced men, who were placed 
under the same sacred obligations with 
the archons themselves ; the other five 
were called HermothetiEj — they were 
the superintendents of the morals of the 
people, and received complaints against 
bribery, profanation, and calumjiy; 
for, by the laws of Solon, it was crimi^ 
nal to speak evil of either the living or 
the dead. These last had also the 
power to forbid the enacting of any law 
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that they thought would be prejudicial 
to the interest of the republic. From 
the consideration of these assemblies 
and magistracies, some idea may be 
formed of the commonwealth of the 
Athenians, — who divided with the Spar- 
fans the sovereignty of Greece. 

The Athenians, were a witty, acute, 
and ingenious people; they idolized 
liberty, whilst she, as a goddess, seemed 
to owa them as her offspring. From 
the commencement of the archonship, to 
the age of Solon, they gadually ad- 
vanced in the scale of civilization and 
political importance among the states 
of Greece; about this time, however, 
there was much anarchy amongst them, 
occasioned by disputes concerning forms 
of government. During this anarchy, 
Pisistratus, by a most artful, condescend- 
ing, and liberal conduct — by a pretend- 
ed concern for the poor, and commisera- 
tion with the wretched, — insinuated him- 
self so far into the affections of the peo- 
ple, and gained so much of their confi- 
dencci as to make himself master of the 
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citadel, and to become their tyrant. 
Under his sway they were s^courged with 
all those evils which are attendant upon 
a base submission to lawless power. 
They could not, however, long brook 
the goadings and pressure of the yoke, 
and, after he had reigned a few years, ex- 
pelled the tyrant from the city. But 
his gold« and the dissensions of the 
citizens, gained him many advocates 
and supporters, so that he repossessed 
himself of the sovereignty, and again 
wielded the sceptre of despotism over 
the Athenians. On his return, he had 
recourse to superstition, the most delu- 
sive of all sorts of state policy ; he en- 
gaged in his service a woman, called 
Phya, — who was tall, and of a majestic 
mien ; this woman he paraded about the 
city as the goddess Minerva, who, he 
said, had descended from the heavens, 
to visit her friend Pisistratus, and to see 
him again seated on the Athenian throne. 
But this artifice was too gross to take 
even in that age of miracles and won- 
ders. Foiled by the sagacity and in- 
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trigues of Megacles, he was again com- 
pelled to seek his safety by flight, and 
retired to Eubcea, where he lived in the 
greatest privacy for eleven years. From 
this obscurity he was invited by his son 
to Athens, when the people a third 
time received him as their sovereign 
and lord. On this occasion he destroyed 
many of his enemies, and continued in 
possession of the throne until the last 
enemy triumphed over him, when be 
was succeeded by his son Hipparchus, 
Though infatuated with the idea of 
absolute power, Pisistratus was patrio-* 
tic, liberal, the patron of learning, and 
sought the aggrandizement of Athens^ 
He first introduced to the notice of his 
countrymen the poems of Homer, which 
was, perhaps, the means of preserving 
them to posterity; to him, also, the 
Athenians were indebted for their first 
library.* 

The tyranny of Athens was but of 
short duration ; the latent spark of 
liberty was, by a patriotic few, cherished 

♦ Cic. De Orat iii. Her. Pam. 
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till it burst forth into a glorious luminary • 
which, like the light of day to the prow- 
ling monsters of night, compelled it 
to retire. Pisistratus, we have seen, 
was driven three successive times 
from his throne, — his son Hipparchus 
was slain by Aristogiton; and a few 
years afterwards,] by Callistbenes and 
the combined forces of the Alcmaeonidae 
and the Lacedaemonians, his brother 
Hippias was under the necessity of seek- 
ing protection in Persia, the land of 
tyrants. Whilst he remained there, he 
is said to have persuaded Darius to in- 
vade Greece; but Herodotus traces 
the enmity existing between the Gre- 
i^ians and Persians, to their reciprocally 
stealing each others beauties in the ear- 
liest ages, the former carrying away lo ; 
the latter, Europa and Medea. But the 
true cause of the war was perhaps the 
ambition of Darius, aided by the insti- 
gations of his wife Atossa, and Demo- 
pedes a celebrated physician of Crotona.* 
Darius, whatever might be the cause, 

* Just. Her. Clio. 
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soon commenced bis preparations for 
the invasion of Greece, on which ex- 
pedition he sent his generals Datis and 
Artaphemes, with an army, according 
to different accounts, consisting of from 
100,000 to 600,000 men. Ten thousand 
Athenians, with eight thousand Plataeans, 
well disciplined, and animated with an 
unconquerable spirit of liberty, com- 
manded by the brave and skilful Mil- 
tiades, met them near the village of 
Marathon, about ten miles from 
Athens. 

The Spartans, under the influence of 
superstition, or from mere policy, de- 
layed to march against the common 
enemy, until it was full-moon. But 
Miltiades prevailed with the Athenians 
to engage the Persians — 'which they did 
with such impetuosity and determined 
valour, as to completely defeat, and 
eventually destroy, the numerous forces 
of Darius. Seven, or ten, thousand of 
the enemy remained dead on the fields 
but the Greeks, pursuing them to their 
ships, sunk many of them ; so that the 
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loss of the Persians was estimated at 
200,000 men * 

From this memorable event, the fame 
of the republic^ of Greece spread among 
the neighbouring nations ; they gradu- 
ally advanced in importance and do- 
minion, especially the Athenians and 
Spartans. Not that Darius abandoned 
his project of subduing, and perhaps of 
exterminating, these republicans ; for he 
continued his preparations for war, but 
did not live to make a second expedi- 
tion against them. Xerxes, his succes- 
sor, a few years after the death of his 
father, made a second descent upon 
Greece, — the event of which, has been 
already noticed in the affairs of Assyria. 
He directed the whole of his force against 
Athens, — which the patriotic inhabitants 
abandoned to the inane fury of their 
enemy, who destroyed it by fire. After 
Xerxes' defeat at Salamis, Mardonius 
requested permission of his master to 
conquer Greece, with an army of 300,000 
men. With these, Mardonius took Olyn- 

♦ Cor. Nep. Vitae. 
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thus, and afterwards marched to Athens, 
of which he possessed himself without 
opposition, and destroyed all that was 
rebuilt. He afterwards led his army 
into Baeotia, where a battle was fought, 
near Plat^a, in which the Persian gene- 
ral wais slain, and all his forces entirely 
ronted. On the same day the com* 
bined naval forces of the Greeks, near 
Mycale in Asia, gained as signal a vic^ 
tory over those of Xerxes, as that of the 
land army at Plataea. By these n^ewiora* 
ble victories, the Athenians, with the 
other states of Greece engaged in this 
war, by the plunder of the two camps, 
became possessed of an immense trea- 
sure, which Themistocles employed in 
rebuilding and beautifying the immortal 
city of Athens.* 

After the Greeks had freed themselves 
frorii the Persians, the Athenians be- 
came masters at sea and the Spartans 
v6ry puissant by land ; bat they viewed 
each other with an eye of jealousy. Their 
fears of a foreign invasion being ullayed, 

* just. Herod. 
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liiey turned their arms agaick^t e^ch 
other, and all the evils of discord a^d 
intestine war afflicted them. The Athe- 
nians had scarcely rebuilt their city and 
arsenal, and begun to taste the sweats of 
peace, before a war broke out between 
these two states. The Messenians, after 
having endured all the evils of slavery 
for two hundred years, made a third at-r 
tempt to recover the rights of freemen, 
and to escape the galling lash of their 
masters. This happened not twenty 
years after the defeat of Mardonius. 
The Helots, or slaves of the Spartans, 
revolted, vvhom they had not to chastise 
with whips, but to subdue with the 
sword : the Messenians, considering the 
grievances and cause one, joined the 
slaves, and by this union supported a 
war of eleven or twelve years. Justin 
says, — during these events, the Spartans 
entered upon a war with their allies the 
Athenians, who had been solicited to 
assist them in the third Messenian war ; 
but were dismissed, from jealousy,-— 
which created an enmity, that soon mani- 
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fested itself in open hostilities. But others^ 
trace the origin of the Peloponnesian 
war, to the contest between the Corin- 
thians and Corcyreans for Epidamnus; 
a town first founded by a colony of the 
latter people, situate nearly opposite 
Brundusium on the Adriatic sea. Being 
rejected by the Corcyreans — to whom the 
Epidamnians had applied for protection 
against some banished citizens, who had 
brought an army of barbarians against 
them — they tendered their submission, 
by the direction of an oracle, to the 
Corinthians. They accepted of their 
tender : and a war in consequence en- 
sued between the two states. In the 
first naval engagement, the Corcyreans 
were victorious, and succeeded in taking 
the city. Upon this, the Corinthians 
made great preparations for the war, 
and compelled their enemies, from fear, 
to enter into an alliance with the Athe- 
nians,— who were very desirous to pos- 
sess themselves of Corey ra, on account 
of its situation. The Athenians, there- 
fore, commanded the Potideans, a colony 
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of the Corinthians, after the latter had, 
with a great naval force, defeated their 
enemies, to break down their walls^ to 
expel the Corinthian magistrates, and to 
give hostages for future cqnduct. Sooner 
than comply with these terms, having 
strengthened themselves with different 
alliances, they revolted, and the Athe- 
nians were under the necessity of be- 
sieging the city. The Corinthians, with 
9ome of the lesser states of Greece, 
when they saw what was likely to be the 
event, sent ambassadors to the Spartans ; 
who, after tbey had expostulated in vain 
with the Athenians, began to prepare 
for war.* 

The Athenian state had gradually 
ascended in importance, dignity, and 
fame, from its being founded by Cecrops 
after the Ogygian flood, to the eighty- 
seventh Olympiad,— -when commenced 
that war which ended in her humiliation. 
She was at this period in the height of 
her prosperity and glory ; she had sub* 
dued to her sway the greatest part of the 

• Thttcyd. 1. i. 
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iEgean islands, and extended her con- 
quests to the borders of Egypt ; haymgy 
according to Aristophanes, 1,000 cities 
under her dominion. She was styled 
the Preserver of Greece, and the Terror 
of the Persians: her wealth, arising 
from commerce and tributary states, 
was immense ; for, in the siege of Poti- 
dea alone, she expended 2,000 talents, 
which was in that age, in Greece, an 
amazing sum.* In the fourth year of 
the Peloponnesian war, she had the 
greatest fleet at sea she ever command- 
ed, consisting of 250 sail; her states- 
men were generally wise, prudent, and 
successful in their policy ; her generals 
brave, enterprising, and victorious ; but 
she was altogether too ambitious of 
dominion, which eventually brought her 
to the verge of ruin, and afflicted her 
with the most oppressive and dreddful 
of all evils, tyranny and anarchy. 

When Pericles, by his eloquence, after 
the Athenian people had heard the pro- 
posals of the Lacedaemonian ambassa- 

* About 375,000 sterling. Thucyd. 
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dors, bad persuaded them, over-ruling 
every motion to the contrary, to offer 
to the unyielding Spartans, terras which 
were similar in effect to a declaration of 
war, both parties prepared for the contest. 
The first year of the war passed by their 
merely devastating each others country: 
the Spartans entered Attica with 60,000 
men, wasting and destroying all before 
them ; Pericles persuaded the Atticans 
to retire into their cities, and sent an 
army into the Peloponnesus to commit 
reprisals. By such acts of hostilities — 
by sieges, by sanguinary and hard- 
fought engagements — the war was pro- 
tracted for twenty-nine years. As if 
the daemon of cruelty had arisen from 
the infernal regions, and inspired the 
ill-fated people of Greece with the mania 
of slaughter, they breathed destruction 
and death towards each other. The 
Spartans, in the third year of the war, 
took and burned Salamis; the Athenians, 
in the sixth, reduced Mitylene in the 
island of Lesbos, put to death Salae- 
thus the Spartan governor, decreed to 
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slay the chief conspirator, and to npiake 
9lav^s of the women and children. This 
merciless decree they suddenly repented 
'of, and annulled ; and after destroying 
1,000 of their enemies, they merely de- 
molished the walls. On the other hand, 
the Plataeans, after they had endured a 
long siege, were compelled to surrender 
to the Lacedaemonians ;^ho, to the eter- 
nal disgrace of their name, butchered the 
inhabitants, and razed the city to the 
ground. 

From the sixth to the eleventh year 
of the war, the infatuated combatants 
nad various success: sometimes the 
Athenians carried all before them, and 
reared a threatening aspect towards their 
confederate foes; at other times, the 
JSpartans remained masters of the field, 
and their enemies retired before them. 
The eloquence of Pericles and of Demos^ 
thenes, and even the temerity of Cleon, 
animate the martial ardour of the Athe- 
nian people,— whose success was very 
extraordinary, until the defeats of De- 
lium and Amphipolis, which disposed 
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them to peace. Brasidas directed the 
movements^ and guided the mechanical 
valour, of the Spartans, until he fell at 
the signal victory of Amphipolis. At this 
period of the war, the eleventh year, an 
alliance was formed between the two 
republics, speciously, at least, for mu- 
tual defence ; yet, though made for fifty 
years, it lasted only six ; and even dur- 
ing that period they were secretly un- 
dermining each others interests.* 

These two republics, perhaps, might 
not so soon have been again precipi- 
tated into the direful contention, had 
not superstition, the bane of mankind, 
led its votaries to the destructive work. 
A war broke out between the Epidau- 
rians and the Argives, — because the 
former refused to send a yearly victim 
to the Pythian Apollo. This trivial 
event brought the combatants again into 
the field ; for the Athenians, by openly 
assisting the Argives, broke with the 
Spartans. From this time, the Athenians 
began to experience a succession of dis- 

* Thucyd. 1. x. xi. 
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aBtrous events. Their army, which had 
been sent into Sicily, was defeated and 
destroyed, with their general, Nicias. 
These disasters arose out of their own 
folly : they banished Alcibiades, on the 
supposition of his being guilty of de* 
facing a few statues ; and, after their 
admirals had gained a great naval vic- 
tory, as if they were infatuated to their 
own ruin, they unjustly condemned them 
to death. Nearly during the whole war, 
the Athenians had been masters at sea, 
and, so long as they remained so, were 
in no danger, let their success on land 
be what it might, of a siege. But Ly- 
Sander, the Spartan king, outwitted the 
Athenian admirals, though cautioned by 
Alcibiades, who was then out of favour. 
They offered battle to the Spartans four 
successive days, and then retired to 
iBgospotarous, and permitted their men 
to wander from their ships, in search of 
provisions ; Lysander, therefore, sur- 
prised them, and captured the whole of 
their fleet, consisting of 200 sail, except 
seven ships. This irreparable loss 
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brought upon the Athenians a siege, with 
all its attendant calamities.^ 

By this great victory, the Spartans 
attained the dominion of the sea, and, 
shortly after, Lysander sat down before 
Athens ; which, in the greatest conster- 
nation, prepared for a vigorous defence. 
But, as the city was very populous, 
famine soon reduced them to the ne- 
cessity of a surrender ; for, though a 
decree was passed, tb imprison those 
who so much as named peace, or pro- 
posed the Spartan terms, they were com- 
pelled to pass under the yoke, — to de- 
molish the long walls and Piraeus, — to 
deliver up all their ships, except twelve, 
— to follow the Lacedaemonians in their 
wa^s,-— and to assist them both by sea 
and land. These affairs transpired in 
the twenty-ninth year of the war. During 
the demolition of the Piraeus and wall, 
music was played, — and it was said, the 
liberty of Oreece might be dated from 
that day. At the evening, as if the vic- 
tors were determined to shew how com- 
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pletely they triumphed, the day was con- 
cluded with a festival, and the recita- 
tion of Euripides' tragedy, — in which, 
the daughter of Agamemnon was brought 
before the audience, banished her father's 
kingdom, and reduced to the greatest 
wretchedness. During this representa- 
tion, the people were moved to tears, at 
the recollection of the fall of the capital 
of Attica ; a city which had been the 
scourge of Persia, the defender and pre- 
server of Greece. 

The government of Athens, after her 
humiliation, was placed in the hands of 
thirty, — ^being changed, at the pleasure 
of the Spartans, from a democracy to an 
oligarchy. Under the usurpation of 
these tyrants, not only the factious and 
unruly were seized and executed with- 
out trial, but the innocent fell victims to 
their thirst of blood and cupidity. This 
state of things, among a people like the 
Athenians, was not likely to continue 
long ; amidst much contention, therefore, 
among these tyrants and in the state, 
they were expelled by Tbrasybulus. By 
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degrees the Athenians were once more 
restored to their rights and liberties, unr 
til Conon, who may be considered the 
re-founder of the state, raised them 
again to their former dominion and pros-' 
perity; but they never recovered their 
martial character, for, reposing in the 
embraces of luxury and pleasure^ they 
succumbed to the power of their neigh- 
bours. 

Some time during the Peloponnesian 
war, the kingdom of Macedonia began 
to attract th^ notice of surrounding 
states. From its founding by Cranus, 
about the era of Sardanapalus, to the 
reign of Philip the father of Alexander, 
there is nothing memorable to be record- 
ed. Philip, when young, was sent 99 
a hostage into Greece, and was trained 
in the art of war, under those renowned 
and experienced generals, Epaminonda^ 
and Pelopidas. He there acquainted 
himself with the nicest discriminatioA 
of the character of the Greeks, — who 
had deserted the service of their ancient 
deities. Mars and Minerva, but boweil 
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with servility at the altar of Plutus* 
After Philip had usurped the throne of 
JVfacedoniay he made war, with various 
success, upon the states that surrounded 
it ; but oftener prevailed by the secret 
power of gold, than by valoun He, 
early in life, formed the design of en- 
slaving Greece; and was particularly 
virulent in his enmity against the Athe- 
nians. When he had subdued many of 
the states bordering upon his own king- 
dom, he, by a slow progress, gained 
footing among the Greeks ; but he was 
retarded in his progress, in some degree, 
by the integrity and ability of Phocion, 
and by the energetic eloquence of De* 
mosthenes ; who, had they lived in a less 
corrupt age, would, in all probability, 
have changed the features of this me- 
morable era. But all means were in- 
efficient to rouse that people to a sense of 
their danger, to recall the martial 
heroism of their immortal ancestors, 
who- spent their time in public shows 
and festivals, the revenue of their states 
in theatrical amusements, and who pass- 
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ed a decree to punish the man who 
should name the restoring the severity 
of their ancient military discipline ; it is 
no wonder, a people slo degenerate, so 
unlike their ancestors, should fall an 
easy conquest to the intriguing, ambi-^ 
tious, the mean and crafty, king of 
Macedonia. 

After the battle of Chaeronea, in which 
the Athenians were disgracefully de- 
feated, and by which the yictor was 
much elated by the decisive nature of 
the victory, — they submitted to the con- 
ditions imposed upon them by Philip* 
Meditating great achievements, nothing 
less than the conquest of the Persian 
empire, he caused himself to be elected 
general of the united forces of Greece, 
and the avenger of her wrongs ; but, in 
the midst of his successes, Philip was 
arrested by the assassin's dagger, and all 
his designs frustrated. After his death, 
his son Alexander ascended the Mace- 
donian throne; this transpired in the 
136th Olympiad, the 20th year of his 
age. The conquests of Philip were but 
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of recent date, and attached to the in- 
terests of Macedonia by a Tery slender 
tie. All the Grecian states that could 
not brook subjection, and the kingdoms 
bordering on Macedonia that had re* 
cently bowed to her yoke, would na- 
turally conclude, that the succession of so 
young a man as Alexander would be a 
favourable opportunity to regain their 
independence. But the impetuous valour 
of the youthful hero soon dispelled the 
threatening storm ; he not only subdued 
the insurgents to their former obedience, 
but added new conquests to those of his 
father. By this decisive conduct, he 
succeeded, not only to the kingdom, but 
to all the honours of his immediate pre- 
decessor, and was chosen generalissimo 
of the Greeks. Impelled by the ardour 
of youth, and guarded by the virtues of 
a sage, he led his army of hardy and 
valorous soldiers against the effeminate 
and voluptuous Asiatics. With 37,000 
Greeks, he crossed the Hellespont at 
Abydus ; where Xerxes had, about one 
hundred and twenty years before, led 
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his almost innumerable host against that 
poor but virtuous people, who were 
destined to subvert the empire of his 
successors. This was an enterprise 
which nothing but the experience of 
past events could give the least glimpse 
of the hope of success ; but the retreat 
of the 10,000 had demonstrated the su- 
periority of Grecian bravery and military 
discipline over those of the Persians. — 
The two combatants for empire met 
near the Granicus : Darius with an army 
of 600,000 ; the son of Philip, as if in 
derision of his enemy, with not the 
fourteenth part of the number. But the 
vast army of mimic warriors was easily 
vanquished by the valour and conduct 
of the Greeks ; and by the victory, Alex- 
ander became master of the whole of 
Asia Minor. 

From the Granicus, the Macedonian 
proceeded forward in the march of con- 
quest, — most of the towns and cities of 
Asia submitting to.him, some voluntarily, 
others constrained by the puissance of his 
arms. In the course of his progress^ 
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some provinces of Asia tendered him 
their obedience, as Paphlagonia, on the 
condition he would not enter them with 
his army. After he had subdued Cap- 
padocia, with most of the countries on 
each side of the Halys, he marched to 
the straits which divide Cilicia from As- 
syria. Darius encamped on an exten- 
sive plain near them, very suitable for 
the active service of his horse, had been 
waiting the approach of Alexander for 
some time; but being ill-advised by 
some of his courtiers, he moved towards 
these straits. Both armies met near 
Issus, a town of Cilicia, on the borders 
of Syria: Darius was at the head of 
400,000, some say 600,000, armed men ; 
among these, were 30,000 Greek mer- 
cenaries : Alexander commanded only 
a few Greeks. These armies were drawn 
up with equal skill by their respective 
commanders ; but Alexander gained an 
easy victory: 100,000 Persian foot and 
10,000 horse being left dead on the field, 
besides 40,000 taken prisoners, — whilst 
the loss on his side did not exceed 600. men. 
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Among the prisoners^ were the wife and 
daughters of the vanquished monarch, 
whom the victor treated not only with 
lenity and respect, but even with dignity 
and honour. 

After the victory of Issus, Alexander 
hastened forwards into Syria, and re* 
ceived the submission of a few islands < 
Some time after, he took Byblus and 
Sidon ; the famous Tyre, after a long 
siege, fell also before the ambitious 
Greek. In the next place, he besieged 
Gaza, — which held out for two months, 
but was at last taken sword in hand, 
the inhabitants sold for slaves, and the 
city re-peopled with a new race. The 
next object that attracted the attention 
of the warrior, was the far-famed king- 
dom of Egypt, now a Persian pro- 
vince : he was received by the inhabit- 
ants of this interesting country very 
amicably. He continued in this king- 
dom several months, and then, led 
his army through Mesopotamia, and 
marched with great expedition in search 
of Darius. Having taken some of the 
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Persians prisoners, Alexander was in^ 
formed that the enemy was encamped 
on the banks of the Tigris, — where he 
was determined to dispute with him the 
passage of the river. But when he ar- 
rived there, he did not find the enemy; 
it was, however, with great difficulty he 
crossed the river, on account of the 
rapidity of the stream. From the Tigris 
he led his army through Assyria, having 
this river on the right hand, and the 
Sogdian mountains on the left. He soon 
was informed that the army of Darius 
was near, and that he had been joined 
by the Indians, the Bactrians, and Sog- 
dians, — who were under the command 
of Bessus, governor of Bactria. In con- 
federacy also with Darius, and under 
the command of Bessus, were the Sacae, 
a colony of Scythians inhabiting a part 
of Asia: besides these, the army con- 
sisted of Indian and Arachotian moun- 
taineers; of Arians, Parthians, Hyrca- 
nians, and Topirians — which were all 
equestrian troops. To these may be 
added, the Medes, the Uxians, Susians, 
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and the Babylonians, with a great num^ 
ber of others. The whole army of the 
Persian king consisted of 1,000,000 foot, 
40,000 horse, 200 armed chariots, with a 
few elephants. The armies met each 
other at Gaugamela, on the banks of 
of the Bumellus, in an open champaign 
country, — very convenient for Darius's 
horse and war-chariots. Alexander 
commanded only 7,000 horse and 40,00(0 
foot; but they were a terror to their 
enemies, and the fame of Alexander wa9 
half the victory. The first error of the 
Persian monarch consisted in keeping 
his men under arms all night; this ap^ 
prised them of the great fear he had of 
the enemy, and filled their minds with 
dreadful apprehensions for the event* 
When both armies were drawn up ih 
such a disposition as the commanders 
thought most conducive to victory , 
Alexander commenced the battle, by 
ordering his mercenary horse, led by 
Menidas, to attack the left wing of the 
enemy. These, on account of the su* 
perior number of the Bactrians and Scy-* 
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thianSy were nearly all cut off; Alexan- 
der, therefore, ordered some foreign 
troops to their relief. Darius, at the 
same time, commanded the armed 
chariots, stationed in his left wing, to 
rush upon the Macedonians. These had 
a very terrible appearance, and threat* 
ened to throw them into confusion ; but 
the light-armed Greeks, with their mis- 
sive weapons, slew many of their drivers, 
others had their reins cut, and some 
drove entirely through the line, which 
opened to receive them, so that they 
did little or no execution. Whilst these 
things were going forwards, the main body 
of the Persian foot attempted to surround 
the right wing of Alexander ; but he sent 
a detachment to frustrate their design. 
At this moment, the Macedonian horse 
engaged with the Scythians and Bac- 
trians, had succeeded in breaking their 
ranks ; Alexander, perceiving this, hasten- 
ed with a body of horse, to the place 
with loud shouting, as if in the pursuit of 
Darius. The Macedonians began also 
to strike at the faces of the Persians, 
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with their spears, and the phalanx moved 
in a solid body against them with ter- 
rible impetuosity; Aretas also, who 
was sent to the relief of the mercenary 
horse which had commenced the en- 
gagement on the right wing, had gained 
great advantages, and had reduced the 
Persians to the greatest extremities ; the 
whole, therefore, of their left wing gave 
way, and fled in the utmost confusion ; 
and where Alexander commanded, the 
Greeks had a complete victory. But 
the right wing of the Persians had made 
great havoc upon the Macedonians who 
opposed them. Upon this, Parmenio, 
who commanded them, despatched a 
messenger to \he king, to call him from 
the pursuit to his relief; on his return, 
he first attacked the light-armed horse 
of the enemy, which consisted of Indians, 
Persians, and Parthians,— the first being 
by far the most numerous and brave ; 
and here the battle raged with redoubled 
fury: the Macedonians rushed upon the 
enemy, whom they held in contempt; 
whilst the Persians were determined to 
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die rather than be oonqaered, — and sel- 
dom was witnessed a more desperate 
and bloody engagement. The Thessa- 
iian horse at length succeeded against 
the right wing of the Persians ; and Alex- 
ander defeated their equestrian light- 
armed troops, together with the Par- 
thians and Indians, — so that the Greeks 
remained masters of the field, and gained 
au immortal and decisive victory. 

By this action, which was fought at 
Gaugamela, a village near Arbela, a town 
of Persia, Alexander became the undis- 
puted sovereign of Asia. After the bat- 
tle, he marched to Arbela, — where he 
found the royal furniture, which had 
been deposited there for safety: from 
this town, he proceeded to Babylon; 
where the priests, from his late unpa- 
ralleled good fortune, were all converted 
to his cause, and, witli the people, came 
out in procession to meet him. From 
Babylojn, he marched to Susa ; at both 
these places he found an immense quan- 
tity of gold and silver, with other valua- 
bles. But, neither extent of territories. 
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nor boundless wealth, could satisfy the 
restless ambition of the son of Philip. 
After the death of Darius, whom he 
pursued with the fleetness of the wind, 
he led his army, in pursuit of Bessus, 
into Bactria, and reduced to subjec- 
tion, the Drangae, Arachonti, and In- 
dians. Among the other people that 
felt the power of the Macedonian arms, 
were the Scythians and Parthians, with 
many of the nations of India. Nothing 
impeded the progress of the good for- 
tuned conqueror ; numbers, bravery, and 
skill, yielded to his victorious arms, 
until he became fascinated with the idea 
of deification. Before, he was abstemi- 
ous, chaste, and virtuous ; afterwards, 
he affected the customs of the Persians, 
especially in gorgeous apparel and in^ 
toxication, till excess brought on a fever, 
which terminated his existence, and 
placed the deity in the tomb, and bound- 
ed his empire by a few feet of earth. 

In this period of Grecian history, from 
Codrus to Alexander, the inhabitants of 
this interesting region approximated to 
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a degree of excellence and improvement^ 
in all the useful as well as the orna- 
mental branches of knowledge, as has 
stamped their name with an immortal 
renown. Every sort of science advanced 
with a progress unpamlleled in the his- 
tory of the human race. History was 
bom among them, and Herodotus seems 
to have been its father ; poetry was so 
much improved as to become almost a 
a new art. ApoUodorus, the Athenian, 
says Plutarch, was the first who invent- 
ed that important part of painting — 
the softening and heightening of shade ; 
moral philosophy was invented, and al- 
most perfected, by Socrates; Thales 
foretold an eclipse of the sun, and made 
other very important discoveries in 
astronomy ; oratory burst forth with an 
immortal lustre in Pericles, Eschines, 
and Demosthenes ; speculative science 
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soared to the utmost bounds of human 
knowledge in the writings of Plato ; and 
Aristotle brought before the wondering 
mind, the secrets of nature. To trace 
the progress of each of the departments 
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of knowledge and art, would carry us 
beyond the limits of our design, and 
would of itself demand a volume. — In 
the most distant ages of ancient times, 
man is presented to us, ignorant and 
barbarous, — without laws, policy, or re- 
ligion: material objects afterwards be- 
came the subjects of his knowledge and 
investigation; the earth was one vast 
extended plain; the heavens, one blue 
solid arch, supporting the heavenly hosts 
that wandered upon it; and the sun 
M^as believed to have no regular course. 
In the revolutions of time, he created 
for himself innumerable invisible agents; 
these were, agreeably to our authorities, 
the sun, moon, stars, and planets. From 
these were derived, systems, doctrines, 
and opinions, which created inquiries, 
researches, and results. By such means, 
aided by the mother of the arts. Neces- 
sity, man moved forwards in civilization, 
art, science, and literature, until he had 
laws for the regulation of society and of 
private life, and the protection of the 
weak ; knowledge made the earth teem 
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with plenty, — built houses, erected tem- 
ples, and created cities. In the begin- 
ning we found him in the midnight, the 
winter, of the animated world, enveloped 
in chaotic darkness, — at the conclusion 
of our epoch, surrounded with the 
brightest luminaries of knowledge, and 
endued with a divine science. 



THE END. 
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